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CHAPTEK I. 

A BEATJTIFUL Summer's evening, in Naples. 
Yet scarcely evening, rather late afternoon, 
-when the shadows begin to lengthen, and the 
air grows cool, and the tree tops, rustling, 
"wave gently, and the sky overhead is clear 
as crystal, and on the horizon a sort of 
bloom, such as fables tell us surrounds the 
Immortal Kegions, and beyond, therefore, 
must be Fairyland or Paradise. 

A long, dusty road, leading from the bay 
to the town, with at present but few pas- 
sengers upon it, though by-and-bye it will be 
crowded, when the power of the sun is 
thoroughly gone, and the Lazzaroni are 
fully awake, and business which languished 
through the intense heat of the day revives 
again, and the beauty and fashion of Naples 
come out to admire and be admired, in the 
gay streets, and public walks, and by the cool 



I 

water. 



Of the few figures which at present toiled 
through the dust and glare of the high road, 
the most remarkable was a peasant girl, in 
the conventional red petticoat, and flat 
white head-dress, so often imitated by 
young English ladies at fancy balls. The 
vivid spot of colouring which she formed on 
the white road was in itself sufficient to 
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attract the notice of a passer-by; besides 
which, this girl was evidently in gala 
costume. The rich dye of her petticoat 
showed it to be the finest of fine wool, her 
velvet bodice, black and glossy, was evidently 
of silk; her chemisette, snowy white, and 
fine as muslin ; her earrings, cross, neck- 
lace, and shoe buckles, of elaborately chased 
silver. 

All this formed a bright tout ensemble^ 
which could be taken in at a glance ; another 
would show feet and ankles of perfect sym- 
metry, and hands so white and small, and 
terminating in such lovely tapering fingers, 
that the marvel was, how they contrived to 
do any of the work necessary to a much 
higher class even than that to which she 
apparently belonged. 

But the next glance which would quickly 
be directed to the face belonging to these 
fairly formed extremities, would make the 
beholder forget all the rest. That face can 
only be described by calling it wonderfully 
heautiful. Slightly oval, creamy coloured, 
with a faint crinason glow on the cheeks, 
lips of deep dewy rose, of that perfect shape 
BO seldom seen except in sculpture ; hair of 
glossy black, braided over a low forehead, 
fimooth as marble, and eyes — but now I 
must consider; what description could do 
them justice ? They were not the ordinary 
Italian eyes, black or brown, neither were 
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they any shade of blue or grey ; indeed, if a 
"Colour could be defined for them afc all it 
would be green, but gifted with such sweep- 
ing black lashes, and varying so with every 
light or shade, that, chameleon-like, they wero 
never the same for two minutes together; 
yet always large, lustrous, and full of a 
wistful melancholy, as if the soul which 
looked through them had sorrows and 
longings of its own, the burden of which 
the body dimly felt without understanding 
the cause. 

She walked firmly yet lightly, and with a 
aort of imperial grace, more to be expected 
from some damsel boasting the blue blood of 
Andalusia than a Campagna peasant girl, 
whose country lay crushed and writhing 
under the iron heel of France, for at the 
time I speak of, Joseph Buonaparte sat on 
the throne of Naples, the royal family was in 
^xile, the nobles full of rage and bitterness, 
either secretly plotting or openly rebellious, 
the middle classes over-awed and bewildered, 
yet ready and waiting for any chance of 
throwing off the hated foreign yoke; and 
the peasantry, brave and loyal — helpless, 
and subject to all the exactions, insults and 
miseries, to be expected from a usurping 
government and insolent soldiery. 

Such thoughts as these might have oc- 
cupied the mind of the fair peasant who 
paced hurriedly along the dusty road, for 
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she was evidently ill at ease, anxious, de-^ 
jected, and fearful, in no small degree. 

She started at every unusual sound, and 
gasped and shivered when a turn in the road 
brought her in sight of a French cavalry 
regiment exercising in an open space on one 
side. Yet in spite of her evident terror she 
lingered, and cast furtive but searching 
gUnces over the glittering ranks. Then 
pulling her head-dress forward till her face 
was almost concealed, she hastened on and 
neither stopped nor turned till she entered 
the city. 

Here though encountering hundreds, she 
was less liable to scrutiny than on the de- 
serted road, for many other brilliant cos- 
tumes, and fair faces, flashed up and down 
the broad pavement, or flitted in and out of 
the gay shops, for though Naples was en- 
slaved, her beautiful daughters did not 
forget that they had an empire of their 
own to maintain, and the merchants felt 
that though their ancient and honourable 
customers were perhaps dying of starvation 
in some Calabrian forest, yet that was no 
reason that they should not themselves eat, 
drink, buy and sell, and get as much profit 
out of their foreign oppressors as they 
possibly could. 

The peasant narrowly watched the by- 
streets as she passed, and gave a sigh of 
relief as she at last came upon one entitled,. 
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** Stradoa San Francesco." Down this she 
turned, quickening her pace to a run as she 
neared the end, and fixed her eyes upon a 
small door in an opposite wall. She looked 
cautiously round — no one was near. She 
tried the latch, it rose at once, and she 
slipped in, carefully closing the door behind 
her. 

She was standing on the top step of a 
short flight, leading down to a large garden, 
with rows of orange and pomegranate trees 
on either side, and between them a straight 
paved walk terminating in a large and once 
handsome house, now almost in ruins, broken 
windows, fallen chimneys, dilapidated doors, 
rubbish, dust, and desolation everywhere. 
She walked up and tapped with her knuckles 
at what seemed to be the principal entrance, 
and after repeating this two or three times a 
sharp voice from some region above called 
out — 

" Who knocks ? " 

" Is Father Francesco in ? " asked the girl. 

" I know none such," said the sharp voice. 
** What is your business ? " 

" I wish to see Father Francesco." 

" Cospetto I Have I not told you that I 
don't know him ? " 

"You do know him," replied the girl, 
firmly ; " he is here, and I must see him, 
and I shall not go away till I have seen him, 
and you had better tell him so at once." 
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** Ho, bo/* laughed the Cerberus from 
above, " you are a bold damsel, I must have 
a look at you." And then heavy footsteps 
•descended the stairs, the door was opened and 
a withered female face looked out. The 
owner of the face seemed unprepared for the 
picture which met her gaze, for her voice 
became more civil as she said — " Well, 
pretty maiden, if you will tell me what 
particular sin you wish to do penance for, 
perhaps I may direct you to a confessor." 

The peasant seemed no way disturbed by 
this cool remark, but placing her finger for a 
•moment on her lips, said in a whisper — 

" Tell Father Francesco— Castello." 

The old woman started with a look of 
astonishment that was almost terror, and 
without another word hobbled up the stairs 
at a much quicker rate than she had de- 
ficended them. In a few seconds she re* 
appeared, and leaning over the balustrade, 
beckoned her visitor to come up. Then 
pointing to an open door, in a low voice she 
bade her enter. 

In the room stood an elderly man in the 
ordinary dress of a Jesuit priest. He was 
looking towards the door, anxious curiosity 
in his face, which changed to bewildered 
amazement as the peasant girl became 
visible. He threw up his arms with a 
gesture of astonishment, exclaiming — 
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"Nina — daughter — Holy Virgin ! what 
has happened ? " 

The girl knelt down before him, kissed 
his hand, and attempted to speak ; but 
overcome, perhaps with fatigue and fright, 
perhaps with some hidden anxiety, burst 
into passionate tears. 

The Priest softly stroked her head, and, 
turning to the old woman, said — 

" Go down, Ursula, get some refreshment 
ready for this poor child ; and remember — 
admit no one." 

As soon as she left the room, and had 
closed the door behind her, he spoke — 

" Dear daughter, be calm. Whatever has 
happened you are safe now." 

In a little while her sobs subsided, and 
then the Priest spoke again. 

"Child, I am all amazement — where is 
Margherita ? She should not have let you 
enter here alone. She is gone, I suppose, 
to make purchases ? " 

Nina stood up, dried her tears, and spoke 
softly, but with vehement rapidity. 

" Father, I have terrible things to tell. 
Margherita" — she paused and shuddered — 
" I dare not think even where she may be — I 
am choking with grief and terror ; listen. 
Yesterday I wandered farther than usual, 
and got bewildered among the rocky roads 
oh the other aide of the bav. I was, conse- 
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quently, late, and hurried a good deal, 
when at last I found the right path home. 
Suddenly I heard a shout, and saw a party 
of French soldiers coming down a sloping 
path which led from the mountain. I did 
not like the look of them, and walked faster. 
They shouted again, and as I was now near 
home I began to run.. They ran also ; I was 
terrified, and flew like the wind. They 
pursued, and had the distance been greater 
must have overtaken me. I neared the 
cottage. 

"Margherita was spinning at the door; 
she saw with a glance how it was. She 
jumped up-^caught me as I almost fell 
on the threshold — pushed me inside — shut 
the door, and placed her back against it. 
The Frenchmen came up, and tried to coax 
her to let them in. She never answered. 
Then they threatened ; still she remained 
silent. At last one of them tried to pull her 
away ; she blazed with fury — struck him 
with her distaff, and poured out such a 
torrent of abuse that it is well they did not 
understand the half of what she said. But 
they did understand when she called them 
* poor, pitiful French cowards, fit only to war 
with women ; ' and their looks grew black, 
and their eyes flashed, and some of them 
drew their bayonets, and it would have gone 
ill, I fear, with poor Margherita, but a party 
of filshermen coming up from the bay just 
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then passed, and to them Margherita called 
for help. They were only too glad to come, 
and though equal in numbers to the French- 
men and all armed, yet I never expected that 
the latter would move off as they did^ 
•quietly, but scowling and muttering threats 
of vengeance. 

"All this I saw from the side window, 
and when they were fairly gone, Mar- 
gherita came in triumphant, highly elated 
with her victory. She fancied there had 
been some order given to prevent the fights 
between the French and our people, which 
have been so continual of late, and they 
did not dare to make a disturbance. She 
sent me to bed early, but I could not rest, 
so rose again, and sat by the window watch- 
ing the lovely moonlight and the flickering 
flames from Vesuvius. 

"At last I grew drowsy, and, still sitting 
at the window, fell asleep. I woke with a 
•confused idea of sound, sat up in my chair 
and listened, and distinctly heard voices 
below speaking in French. Cautiously I 
looked out — there was a group of men 
gathered round the door, all in dark cloth- 
ing, but by the bright moonlight I at once 
, recognised some of my persecutors. They 
were armed with clubs, and one or two 
4^arried small torches. 

"In a moment I divined their purpose. 
Hastily and silently I put on my clothes. 
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and flew to Margherita's room and woke her^ 
and told her what I had seen. She com- 
prehended in three words. We crept 6ut 
by the back entrance, ran across the court 
and she concealed me in the little cave 
behind the well where my dearest father lay 
those three dreadful days. I whispered — 

" ' What will you do ? ' 

" She said — 

" ' No fear for me/ and laughed. 

" I lay there — it seenjed for ages. I heard 
dim, distant sounds, but could distinguish 
nothing. At length through a chink in the 
rock I saw daylight. I still lay quiet for an 
immense length of time. At last, finding' 
that Margherita did not come, and feeling 
Bure^ that the morning was advanced, I 
ventured out. I crossed the Court, looking 
and listening on all sides, but heard and saw 
nothing. I entered the house — it was empty, 
and in confusion. The door was broken in, 
but propped up so that a passer-by would 
not notice anything. 

"I called Margherita — no answer. I searched 
everywhere in vain. Not an article had been 
taken, though every cupboard and drawer- 
had been ransacked ; either the robbers had 
been disturbed, or did not care for plunder. 
I waited till past midday — no Margherita. 
I found food in the house, and ate a little, 
but with a sinking heart. 

** As the time went oiji I grew desperate. 
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I did not dare make enquiries from the 
neighbouring cottages, for, as you know, 
Father, I feared the questions that might be 
asked. When the day began to turn and 
still no Margherita, I lost all hope. I knew 
if she were alive and able to move that she 
would have come to me, and I began to 
reflect that if darkness set in, and I was still 
alone, I should go mad with terror, and then 
J thought — could I make my way to you. I 
knew the direction well — I had heard it from 
Margherita a thousand times. I put on my 
gala-dress, thinking as it was Saints' Day I 
might pass unnoticed in the crowd — made 
one more anxious search into every nook and 
comer — concealed everything of value in the 
vault — stood for half an hour trembling and 
hesitating by the door — and finally took 
courage — set off — and terrified, but deter- 
mined, found my way here at last. 

*** Dear Father, what is to be done ? Where^ 
^n Margherita be? Where shall I go? 
What shall I do ? I trust to you for every- 
thing.'; 

During this account the Priest had never 
Bpoken, but the expression of his face was 
equal to the most forcible language. When 
ehe had finished he still remained a few 
minutes silent, arguing apparently with hia 
own thoughts, for gradually a look, at first 
flbern, and darkening into an expression 
almoat demoniacal, stole ovier his fe.aitiikres» 
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This again died out, and raising his clasped 
hands he solemnly exclaimed — 

** How long, O Lord, how long shall the 
weeping and bleeding earth call to Thee in 
vain? Surely the day of vengeance is at 
hand 1 " Then turning to Nina, who stood 
looking anxiously into his eyes, he resumed 
his usual quiet voice and manner — 

" Dear child, you have done very rightly in 
<5oming to me- I am equally amazed and gratified 
at the courage and energy you have shown ; 
but I fear I shall have — most unwillingly — 
to tax those qualities still farther. My first 
thought must be to place you in safety ; to 
remain here even for an hour would expose 
you to the chance of sudden and inevitable 
danger. I have already thought of a sure 
refuge, but I cannot accompany you thither 
myself, for without long and careful prepara- 
tion I should infallibly be recognised, and 
though," he added with a bitter smile, "I 
care little for my own paltry life, there are 
others — more important — who, did I perish, 
must perish with me, and on that account 
also I dare not stir from here till I receive a 
<3ertain summons which I am even at this 
moment awaiting. Neither can I send 
Ursula with you — in the first place she 
would be no protection, and besides she 
must remain here to answer enquiries ; so, 
dear daughter, you must again summon all 
jour courage and traverse the Toledo alone." 
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" What I this evening, Father ? " said Nina 
with a sinking heart and a glance at the 
windows, where the light was every moment 
growing less. 

" This evening, child, and at once, as soon 
as you have taken food and wine. But havo 
no fear. The direction I shall give you can- 
not miss, and in the disguise which I shall 
provide, you may even yet pass through this 
lawless and unhappy city unmolested. I 
send you, too, among friends. You remem- 
ber Giacomo Oapri ? '* 

" Well," answered Nina earnestly, " he is 
the kindest and best of men. But,'* she 
added with some hesitation, " surely I can- 
not go to him ? " 

" Certainly not," answered the Priest 
gravely, " but to his parents you can ; 
Maestro Capri, the famous goldsmith, is 
the wealthiest man, and consequently one 
of the most influential in Naples, and a 
staunch though secret supporter of our 
cause. Giacomo Oapri, his only son, soma 
years ago, as you have doubtless heard — 
delighting in a soldier s life, and stimulated 
by ambition, and admiration of the great 
French champion, took service with him^ 
and attained distinctions which few even of 
their own nation can boast. But when the 
champion became in his turn the oppressor, 
Giacomo would serve him no longer, and re- 
tired in disgust from the profession he had 
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ehosen. Still his early habits and natural 
inclinations lead him to follow that line of 
life, and abhorring idleness, he has consented 
to become governor of a State prison, where 
his great abilities and integrity make him in- 
valuable to the Government, while his kind- 
ness and sympathy are a perfect boon to the 
prisoners. This position too, places him and 
his family above all suspicion, and nowhere 
could you remain in such perfect security as 
in his father's house. I know, too, that the 
Signora Capri was expecting a niece from 
the Campagna to visit her, and that visit is 
suddenly put an end to by the marriage of 
a sister. You will personate her, and there 
all prying curiosity will cease. So, dear 
child, be without fear. I will write an 
explanation to Maestro Capri of your ap* 
pearance there, and of other matters im- 
portant for him to know. This you will 
yourself deliver. Never imagine yourself 
to be a burden, however long you might 
remain with them, for the goldsmith has 
jewels in keeping for your father, the 
smallest of which would defray your 
maintenance for years, and besides, for 
reasons which I cannot now enter into, it 
will indeed be a proud and happy day 
when a daughter of your house crosses 
the threshold of the Capri, a loved and 
honoured guest. Meantime I will do every- 
thing necessary to discover Margherita, alive 
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or dead — would that I could add — and bring 
the aggressors to justice, but alas 1 what 
little justice is left in this miserable world is 
beyond our reach — outlawed and fugitive as 
we are ! But the time will come — it will 
come " — and as he pronounced the last 
words, his eyes took a dreamy expression, 
and the hand which lay on Nina's shoulder 
was withdrawn, and he walked to the window 
and gazed fixedly at the glowing western 
sky, apparently forgetful of the matters 
which had been so full of interest a moment 
before. 

He was roused from this reverie by a tap 
at the door, and Ursula entered with wine, 
fruit and bread, which she placed on the 
table. 

" That is right," said the Priest, resuming 
his former energy, " you must eat child, and 
then again to your journey." 

He poured out some wine and held it to- 
wards her. She put it aside. 

*' 1 cannot," she said ; " bread would choke' 
me, and without it the wine would only heat 
and bewilder my head." 

*' You must do what I tell you," he replied 
firmly. " Remember it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you should feel neither weakness 
nor fear till you have reached your refuge — 
.then — ^as you will. You will be guarded 
from the very air, lest it touch you too 
Joughly. Therefore, now eat and drink ; 
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stould you faint or fail by the way — ^but 
that must never be" — ^and he waved his 
hand in the air as if to drive away some 
horrible object. " Take this, child," and 
again he held the wine towards her, and 
Nina, accustomed to implicit obedience, did 
not dare refuse. " I will now go to prepare^ 
your disguise," he said, and left the room. 

While alone she contrived to finish the 
unwelcome food, and, notwithstanding her 
disinclination, felt that it revived both body 
and mind. 

In a short time the Priest returned carry- 
ing a small bundle. 

"I am going," he said, smiling almost 
gaily, " to make you test your own disguise. 
I feel sure that the result will encourage you 
in your lonely walk this evening." 

While speaking he slipped a bandage over 
her eyes. She then felt him remove her 
head-dress, and in some way alter the 
arrangement of her hair. Then some gar- 
ment was placed over her own costume, and 
her head and neck enveloped in it. After a 
few more manipulations, he took her hand 
and led her a little way till she felt a cooler 
atmosphere. Then he removed the bandage. 
She was standing in a room open on three 
sides, the roof supported on columns. 

The first object she noticed was a palrf 
young Carmelite monk gazing at her with 
intense curiosity, and it was only by tho 
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start she and the monk simultaneously gave 
that she discovered him to be the reflection 
of her own figure in an enormous looking- 
glass which covered one side of the wall. 

The Priest watched her with satisfaction. 

" Do you think," he said, " that there is 
any chance of a stranger penetrating that 
domino when you cannot even recognize 
yourself ? " 

** I could not have believed it," she 
answered. **I should pass myself in the 
street, if that were possible. Indeed, Father, 
I feel no fear now — I am ready to go at 
once." 

" That is well,'* he said approvingly ; "but 
you are not thoroughly equipped yet. See 
here" — he held up a small quaintly-orna- 
mented dagger — " this is for use, not orna- 
ment" — he fastened it securely into her 
girdle, and placed the folds of her dress over 
it ; " but remember, it is to be used only in 
the last extremity. I will now write a short 
explanation to Maestro Capri, for you ta 
convey to him, and then, dear daughter, 
there is one more duty before we part." He 
placed his two hands on her shoulders and 
looked steadily into her face. "It is long^ 
long since you confessed, and it may be— 
ah 1 it may be — ^long, long before I listen to 
your young voice again. Make confession 
now, my daughter, short but full, that I 
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may send you from me with the warmest 
blessing ever bestowed by priest or parent.*' 

JS^ina's pale face grew paler still, and she 
moved restlessly under the Priest's searching 
eye. 

" Surely not to-night, Father — see how 
late it is ? How shall I find my way through 
the streets in the dark P And I have been so 
bewildered and terrified that I cannot collect 
my thoughts — ^it will take so long, and I can. 
think of nothing but getting into safety; 
another time will be better/' 

" Hush 1 " said the Priest, holding up his 
hand with grave warning, " what do we 
know of another time? For myself," he 
added, with a patient melancholy in his 
voice, " I know that my work is nearly done, 
and I cannot tell from hour to hour that the 
next stroke of the clock may not summon 
me to render up my account. Be it so ! I 
am ready ! I have done little— nothing ; 
but I have tried to be faithful in a few things. 
May I be found worthy when the Bridegroom 
comes to enter into the marriage supper with 
Him 1 But I must not grow wfeary by the 
way, and one of my nearest duties is to see 
that your lamp, child, be kept trimmed and 
burning. Fear not the darkness; an hour 
hence the moon will be up, brighter than 
this fading daylight, and the streets less 
crowded than they are now. But little pre* 
paration is necessary. Whilst I write, thipk 
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over ali the small follies and sins which most 
easily beset you, and tell them to me without 
reserve. You know, my Nina, I am not a 
harsh judge." 

He left her standing and went into the 
ether room, whence in a moment came the 
sound of a pen scratching rapidly over paper. 

Nina remained . motionless, her hands 
clasped — ^her brows slightly bent — her eyes 
full of thought and anxiety. Once or twice 
a fierce light flashed into them, something 
between scorn and rage, and for the moment 
she looked like a beautiful demon, but they 
quickly softened to a weary, pleading expres- 
sion, and seemed charged with tears, which, 
however, never fell. 

But whatever question she was revolving 
in her mind, she had settled it, and was — 
apparently at least — calm when the Priest 
returned. He seated himself. She knelt 
before him, and in a low voice detailed h«r 
various shortcomings into his ear. 

"Is that all?" he said, when she had 
<;eased speaking. 

"All," she answered in a whisper. 

**You are sure there is nothing more? 
Look at me and answer. Remember, the 
blessing falsely obtained is a curse." 

As he spoke a slight shiyer ran through 
all her limbs, but it was gone in an instant, 
and she looked up bravely, almost defiantly, 
into his face. He gazed at her eai^estly. 
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" Ton have told me everything ? " he 
questioned. 

"Everything," she answered, without 
moving an eyelid. 

There was a short pause. The Priest 
sighed, and turned his eyes in another direc- 
tion. 

•* Enough,** he said, " I give you no 
penance for these small failings, beyond the 
continual effort to correct them." 

Then placing his hands upon her head he 
muttered a Latin " Benedioete." This done 
she rose. 

** And now," he said, " my dearest child, 
farewell. May Holy Mary have you in her 
keeping, and good angels watch round you 
night and day ! It is possible that news 
may arrive in some circuitous manner from 
Sicily. Should a packet reach me addressed 
to you, doubt not that you shall have it as 
quickly as feet can run. Once more fare- 
well ! Should I never see you again '* — his 
voice broke — he made the sign of the Cross 
on her forehead. 

Nina trembled and shivered. She stooped 
to kiss his hand, and the tears that were now 
standing in her eyes fell upon it. 

"Mark me," he resumed in a moment, 
" the way is easy. Straight up the Toledo 
till you come to an archway on the right 
hand. Two lions support the columns of the 
arch. Turn down there. The first opening 
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leads into the Piazza d*Oro. The number 
written here is your destination. Ask for 
Maestro Capri; give him this letter, and 
your task is completed." 

He spoke hurriedly, laid his hand a 
moment on her head, and then gently 
pushed her out of the room. 

"Ursula," he called. 

"I am here, Ecoellenza," was answereid 
from below. 

As Nina descended the stairs she concealed 
the letter the Priest had given her in the 
pocket of her red petticoat. 

The old woman stood at the foot of the 
stairs holding a lamp, and regarded the 
visitor's changed costume without exhibiting 
any surprise. She helped her assiduously 
over the doorstep, and shut and barred the 
door behind her. 

Nina walked slowly up the stone path. A 
mighty struggle was going on within her. A 
voice whispered to her soul that the enemy 
stood outside, that her fate waited her across 
the threshold, and would assuredly take her 
captive if she went alone. 

What fate ? 

She shuddered, and at the outer door 
stopped short. And the warning voice said 
again — 

" Go back." 

" If I do," she thought, " what can I say ? 
Too late I Too long I And I have denied 
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and sworn. And if I confess — no chance, no 
hope. Oh miserable me 1 Every way miser- 
able. I must go on« I cannot help it. Did 
I make my own fate ? But the burden is too 
dreadful to bear. No peace, no rest. Shall 
I go back ? Ah 1 then I lose all. But if I 
could? Can!? Shall I?" — 

A long pause ; no sound, no movement. 
And in that death-like silence a good and a 
bad angel fought together. The shadows 
crept on, the stars began to twinkle faintly, 
the last rays of daylight died out of the 
dusky garden. And then the figure in the 
monk's frock, which concealed within its folds 
a beautiful face, a sharp dagger, and an 
aching heart, flitted up the steps, passed 
through the doorway, and went out into the 
rapidly-darkening street — alone* 



CHAPTER II. 

Out into the gathering darkness went the 
rapid feet and beating heart. Threaded 
through the narrow San Francesco, turned 
into the broad Toledo, and following the 
Priest's directions made for the archway of 
the Lions. 

The street was considerably less crowded 
How, for it was near supper time, and all who 
had no positive business to keep them abroad 
had returned home. Yet Nina started and 
trembled when a chance look was directed to- 
wards her cowled face, till finding that she 
really attracted no attention, and seeing other 
figures like herself walking quietly along she 
gained courage. 

She had proceeded some way when a clash 
and clang of metal, mingled with the tramp- 
ing of horses, and loud voices of laughter, 
came upon the wind, and in a few seconds a 
gallant cavalcade with bright colour, gleam* 
ing gold, tossing plumes, swords, spurs, 
prancing steeds, and all the paraphernalia of 
military magnificence, emerged from a narrow 
cutting, and trotted up the street. It wad 
Bot so dark but that Nina could plainly dis<* 
tinguish them, and she knew from the" order 
in which they rode that it was a French 
general officer and his &taS returning frocc^ 
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some official expedition in an out-of-the-way 
part of the town, or perhaps from the late- 
ness of the hour beyond it. 

With the same anxious curiosity with 
which she had scanned the regiment in the 
morning, she now glanced up at these gay 
horsemen, but instead of hastening on her 
way as before, she stood still, perfectly rigid, 
her eyes fixed upon one special object. 

Had she been in her own costume, this 
conduct might have attracted unpleasant at- 
tention, but it seemed to be no matter of 
surprise that a small Carmelite monk should 
stand to gaze on such a dashing company. 
She continued looking till the riders had all 
passed on, then with a stifled sigh which ex- 
pressed both deep relief and deadly pain, she 
turned and followed them. 

Forgetful apparently of her own mission, 
of the danger she might incur, of the 
friendly shelter she had been so anxious to 
gain, careless that the road she now took 
was leading her directly away from it, that 
the evening was growing every moment later, 
careless apparently of everything but that 
one object which she kept steadily in view, 
on to the extreme end of the Toledo, over 
the Quay of Santa Lucia by the very road 
which she had traversed so painfully some 
hours before, she now found herself return- 
ing, and while horses and riders go prancing 
and laughing forward, and the white monk. 
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follows, gliding silently behind, I will relate 
fiome events in which both are materially 
concerned. 

Some months prior to this date a French 
<5avalry officer having one day gone up 
Vesuvius for the purpose of witnessing a 
predicted eruption — which eruption never 
took place, in returning lost his way, and 
After wandering about among lava rocks, 
rugged paths, patches of oak forest, and 
endless turnings which led to nothing, came 
at last upon a pleasant clump of trees, grass 
and flowers growing beneath them, and lying 
scattered about, huge boulders of moss- 
grown stone, the whole offering a delightful 
And shady rest, of which he gladly took ad- 
vantage. 

He seated himself upon one of these 
** mossy rocks," bared his head, and having 
inhaled the fresh breeze till his weariness 
began to depart, and his temper (which had 
Already departed) to return, placidly surveyed 
his retreat. Dark, cool, delicious. The 
sun slanting in tiny flecks of light through 
the thick leaves, all flowers that love the 
^hade blossoming in profusion, dainty colours, 
delicate scents everywhere. Presently ex- 
tending his circle of investigation his eye 
was caught by what appeared to be a bed of 
poppies, and surprised to find them in that 
locality, he overcame his lassitude sufficiently 
to rise and walk a few yards to examine them. 
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more closely. What was his astonishment ta 
find that the patch of colour was no mass of 
flowers, but the corner of a peasant girl'S' 
red petticoat which was protruding from a 
niche formed by two rocks and a large tree, 
in which the damsel had comfortably en- 
sconced herself, and with her head resting on a 
mound of dry moss was fast asleep. 

The Frenchman stood still and looked afc 
her. An Italian peasant girl in her first 
youth, and dressed in her picturesque cos- 
tume, is always a pleasant and interesting 
object, even if she can boast no greater share 
of good looks than falls to the -lot of all her 
countrywomen. The thick, glossy hair^ 
speaking eyes, and regular features which 
are their national characteristics, set off 
with becoming colours, cannot fail to please, 
and a native gracefulness heightens the 
effect. 

But this girl had much more. Not only 
did she possess a great amount of positive 
and most striking beauty, but it was of a 
kind so refined and delicate as to cause equal 
surprise and admiration when found in any 
but the highest classes. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Frenchman stood still, and 
gazed with great delight and no little amuse-* 
ment at the pleasant object which chance 
lad thrown in his way* The girl slept so 
peacefully, and with a look of such enjoyable 
nst on her beautiful face, that unless com<» 
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pelled he would have grieved to disturb her, 
and besides possessing an artistic taste, 
which the sleeping picture gratified, he was 
too much of a gentleman to perplex and 
terrify her, as he easily imagined an abrupt 
waking would do. He saw quite clearly 
that it was a peasant's costume before him^ 
and equally clearly that she who wore it was 
no peasant. It was a delightf al adventure, 
and he inwardly blessed the heat, the weari- 
ness, and the labyrinthine paths which had 
led to such a charming result. He deter- 
mined not to disturb her while she slept, 
tod he also determined not to leave her till 
»he woke. 

To do him justice, kind and gentlemanly 
feelings mingled with the selfish ones which 
caused this determination. He knew that 
numbers of the French soldiery, both oflB.- 
cera and men, had gone up the mountain, in 
parties and singly, on the same errand as 
himself, and he feared that some of them 
might return by the same route, and pos- 
ftibly come upon the sleeping beauty as h© 
had done, and he rightly conjectured what a 
pitiable state of bewilderment and terror she 
would be in if awoke by the shoutS and 
laughter of one of these parties, and, start- 
ing up, were to find hersefi in the midst of a 
group of strangers-— perhaps slightly intoxi- 
cated — with the road dark before her, and 
possibly only half conscious of where She 
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was and how she got there. So he quietly 
seated himself upon one of the rocks which 
formed the walls of her chamber, and pa- 
tiently waited till the statue should receive 
animation. 

He amused himself, meantime, by looking 
down on her face, and wondering what the 
eyes could be which possessed such lashes, 
and what language could come out of those 
beautiful lips. His curiosity was soon grati- 
fied. About half an hour longer and the 
breeze, which had been gradually rising, 
swept round the rock so sharply that it blew 
the dust and twigs in all directions, and 
some of these alighting on the cheek of the 
sleeper, startled her abruptly from her 
dreams. 

She opened her eyes, closed them, threw 
her arms above her head, gave a sort of 
sigh, opened her eyes again, and fixed them 
full upon the face of the intruder. For a 
moment she seemed unconscious of what 
she saw; the next, she sprang from the 
earth, and with one bound stood several 
yards distant, staring at him with a sort of 
terrified fascination. 

The object of her mistrust rose from his 
seat, and, cap in hand, bowed low as if to a 
princess. 

As she made no responsive movement, he 
tried speaking — 

*^A thousand pardons, mademoiselle. I 
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found you sleeping, and, thinking you might 
possibly not awake till after sunset, I ven- 
tured to ren^ftin; for I fear that you will 
find it difficult to walk over these stony 
paths in the dark without help." 

Still Nina — for she it was — made no an- 
swer, nor removed her eyes from his face ; 
so, after some consideration, he essayed 
another little speech. 

"If I can be of the least assistance, 
mademoiselle, I shall feel only too happy 
that chance brought me here ; if not, if you 
would rather remain alone, only say so, 
and, though it would grieve me beyond all 
words to do it" (here his eyes became 
most mournfully eloquent), " I will in- 
stantly go." 

After waiting some time for an answer, 
and receiving none, which made him mutter 
to himself, " Is she deaf, I wonder ? " he 
moved as if to depart, but without the 
shghtest intention of going. 

He turned his head again, however, with 
a last appealing look, and then saw that the 
lovely lips were beginning to open, ll^ith 
an effort Nina found her voice. 

"You are very good," she said softly. 
" I thought — ^I fancied — in fact, I took you 
for a Frenchman." 

She could not have made a more puzzling 
remark. What was he to say ? 

" Yes," she continued, as he made no an* 
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swer ; *^ but that is impossible — ^you must be 
English." 

" Why so ? *' he asked, witl:\,most genuine 
astonishment. 

"Because, though ybu speak in French, 
you act like an Englishman." 

" In what way ? " he said, smiling, " for I 
have not acted at all yet." 

" Have you not stayed here to help me, 
though inconvenient to yourself — I who have 
never done you any good — whom you never 
saw before ? " 

*'And would not a Frenchman do the 
same ? " he said, trying to speak lightly, but 
feeling a nervous interest in the answer. 

** Frenchmen bum, and pillage, and mur- 
der," she said, shuddering violently, "and 
lay waste the earth which God made beau- 
tiful, and bring into slavery those who were 
born free." 

Alas I there was a bitter truth in her 
words, and he covered his eyes with his hand 
and made no answer. 

As he remained silent, Nina spoke again, 

** I hope you are not angry with me be-p- 
cause I took you for a Frenchman," she 
said in a pleading voice ; and then she 
walked up to him, and stood with her arms 
folded like a penitent child. 

He removed his hand, and looked at her 
kindly. 

" 1 am not angry/* he said, " only ven/^ 
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^eiry sorry that you have that opinion of the 
French, for I am French, though you think 
otherwise, and I am not going either to deny 
my country or feel ashamed of it.'' 

" You are French ? " she said in a faint 
voice, " positively — truly ? " 

" Positively and truly," he answered. " I 
-am Captain in a cavalry regiment stationed 
in the town, one of the first which took 
possession of Naples in the name of King 
Joseph." 

Nina retreated several paces, her expres- 
sive face changing every moment with the 
thoughts that passed through her mind. 

" But," he continued with a pleasant smile, 
^* that is no reason for you to refuse the 
assistance I offer, and which indeed you 
ought to accept; and before we separate, I 
must try to make you think more leniently 
of my countrymen. See," he added, ** it is 
beginning to get quite dark, you will certainly 
do yourself some harm over these loose stones 
if I allow you to go alone." 

He walked up and placed himself by her 
side as if determined to accompany her. 
She stepped back and held up her band im- 
peratively. 

. " Go," she said, with a look of positive 
loathing. " I would rather fall headlong over 
these rocks than be saved by a Frenchman." 

" You shall not choose," he said, becoming 
angry in his turn, " where you go, there will 
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I go also, and keep you from harm in spite 
of yourself." 

And again a kindly instinct mingled with 
the irritation which prompted his words, for 
he thought, " Should she come across any of 
our men and give them the language she has 
given me, I would not answer for the con- 
sequences." 

Nina's only answer was to fling herself 
away from him and commence a rapid 
descent down the precipitous path by which 
they were standing. But nimble as she was 
her adversary was nimbler still. She jumped 
from rock to rock, he was beside her before 
she had well alighted ; she slid down slippery 
paths of dry turf or polished lava, with a 
bound he reached the spot she was making 
for ; she scrambled painfully over loose stone& 
and gravel; he marched like a giant beside 
her, crunching the pebbles with his heavy 
boots, and once when she slipped he actually 
caught and held her up till she regained her 
footing, and then with a low bow stood aside 
that she might resume her independent move- 
ments. Turn where she would, run, jump, 
or slide, he kept his word, for he kept close 
to her ; she, hot, breathless, and angry, he^ 
strong, cool, and perfectly good-humoured. 
At last they came to an abrupt stand. They 
were on a ledge of rock, some five or six 
feet above the next level, the only path lead- 
ing to it being a zigzag track barely a foot 
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wide, and covered with loose stones. Nina 
stood still dismayed; for the enemy was 
there before her, and pass him she could not. 

"Now," said the Frenchman with quiet 
triumph, ** it is my turn, 7na belle. You will 
either condescend to accept my assistance or 
remain where you are ; but if you do remain, 
I remain also. You know I told you that 
I would, and "—with another low bow — " a 
Frenchman always keeps his word." 

Nina looked round despairing ; it was get- 
ting quite dark, there was no chance of help, 
she could scarcely maintain her footing where 
she stood ; to return up the mountain was 
impossible, for besides feeling that her strength 
was not equal to the exertion, it would only 
bring the hated Frenchman on her track 
again, and take her still farther away from 
home. But own herself vanquished, and ask 
him for the assistance she had so proudly re- 
fused ? She would die first 1 And having 
formed this resolution, she looked about for 
some means of escape from her perplexing 
situation without that very desperate alterna- 
tive. 

Her quick eye soon discovered that though 
the rock where she stood was many feet^ 
above the one she wished to reach, yet on the 
lower one the turf grew thick and soft, and 
knowing the locality well» she remembered! 
that on one side was an easy descent, ap-^ 
parently closed over with bushes, difficulti 
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to discover even in daytime by a stranger, 
and by an uncertain light almost impossible. 
Could she but reach that level she could slip 
down by that descent and effectually distance 
her pursuer who would not be able for some 
time at least to make out where she had 
vanished to. She measured the distance 
carefully with her eye, and determined to risk 
it. Indeed it was her only chance of escape 
from the surrounding difficulties, and then 
what joy to baffle the insolent foreigner in 
the very moment of his fancied victory 1 

She glanced at him. He still stood, com- 
manding the position in military phrase, an 
easy smile parting his lips, which displayed 
most exquisite teeth, and a sort of imperious 
good-humour twinkling in his handsome blue 
eyes. He was very handsome, and Nina ac- 
knowledged it to herself with a sort of rage. 

<« The cruel, hateful, usurping French- 
man. Yes, she would do it, she would 
delay no longer — and if she ;were killed he 
would know that she preferred that alterna- 
tive to the degradation of his companion- 
ship ! " 

She advanced to the edge of the cliff, 

turned a look of haughty defiance on the 
aelf-constituted guardian of the pass, sprang, 

and vanished I 

For a moment the Frenchman was so 
amazed and bewildered that he involuntarily 
crossed himself— with him a very rare habit 
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—as the idea flashed idto his mind that he' 
Bad come upon a being not wholly of this 
«arth ; and strange fantastic stories that he 
had heard at various times came crowding 
into his dizzy brain ; stories of weird' 
creatures of dubious origin and incompre- 
hensible existence, sometimes found wan- 
dering on the burning mountains, seen at 
intervals during eruptions, horribly close to 
the Crater, suggesting thoughts too dreadful 
for language; how mortal men, aye, and 
women too, had been enticed by these beings, 
and had followed them, and their after fate 
had ever remained an impenetrable mystery* 
And then he looked round on the wildj 
dreary rocks, and felt the awful loneliness of a 
place where a living creature like himself,' 
seemed to have been suddenly extinguished-, 
and, brave soldier though he was, felt horribly 
afraid of the darkness, into which ,a solid 
breathing body, had apparently melted away. 
He never stirred from the spot where 
he stood, or looked in any direction but the 
one point where Nina had disappeared ; and 
so he might have stood and looked till sun- 
rise, but for a faint sound which struck upon 
his ear. He started and listened with agonis- 
ing anxiety. It was repeated, and evidently 
came from below. He rushed to the edge of 
the rock, threw himself flat down, and looked 
over into the grey space beneath. Not a 
Bound had' acQompanied Nina's sudden .e:£it^ 
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and he fancied the distance far greater than 
it Was, so the idea of her having jumped 
down was too wild a folly to enter his head» 
and it was with confused feelings of relief 
and apprehension that after straining his 
sight for a little he distinguished a mass 
of: €lothiDg, which he at once guessed to be 
the unfortunate girl. 

To bound down the zigzag, stride over the 
spongy turf, kneel beside this object, and lift 
it up was the work of a moment. 

How great was his joy to find that it was 
she indeed, flesh and blood, and moaning 
with mortal pain. With a sigh of pent-up 
terror all his ghastly fancies took flight. 
, '. On feeling herself raised she spoke, but in 
Italian, and he now remarked for the first 
time that hitherto she bad spoken French^ 
and that so pure and idiomatic, that it had 
never occurred to him that she was. speaking, 
to her, a foreign language. 

, But he had no time now to wonder where 
she had gained her marvellous fluency, and he 
spoke, imploring her to say where she was 
hurt. This time she answered in French, and, 
strange to say, every shade of anger had gone 
out of her voice. 

" It is nothing of consequence," she said, 
" only my ankle ; but I cannot stand, I am 
perfectly helpless ;" then in a tone of despair, 
" what am I to do ? " 

"What a brute I have been," he muttered 
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to himself, ^Ho drive her to this; and an 
idiot too ; I might have known that that 
brow, and those lips would never accept dd» 
feat;* 

And then with the most miserable self- 
reproaches he poured out regret, remorse, 
sympathy, offers of help of all and every 
kind. Could he do anything to relieve the 
pain, might he carry her home, would she 
rather that he would leave her and run for 
help, could she ever forgive him-— could he 
ever forgive himself ? 

" Oh, hush, pray,*' she entreated, " it was 
all my own fault, you bore from me what I 
did not think anyone would bear, and you 
are kind to me as you would be to your own 
dearest friend. I am only grieving now at 
having given you such bitter words — so much 
pain/* 

" And I," he said, " am heart-broken that 
my wilful malice should have caused this 
misery, when, indeed, dear mademoiselle, 
my motive was a better one than you will 
perhaps give me credit for." 

And in a few words he told her his real 
reason for not allowing her to proceed oii 
her way alone. 

' It was too dusk for him to notipe her 
changing colour, but even in the dim light 
he could see the large, lovely eyes lifted 
with a strange expression to his own. 

^^The goodness has been all yours,^' sh^ 
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9aid softly, "the wickedness all mine. And 
I know that you are too good to deny me 
now the help that I refused so rudely before. 
I must try to get home, and I can if you 
will do what I ask." 

"*If?' Ah, mademoiselle " — 

" Promise me," she said, laying her hand 
«pon his arm, " to do as I tell you, and ask 
no questions. I know that whatever you 
promise you will perform." 

" I will do anything and everything," he 
said, " except leave you alone." 

" No," she replied, " I shall not ask that, 
for you must come with me." 

She was silent for a little time, and so was 
he. They certainly were in a strange situa-* 
tion. Sitting on a lonely ridge of rock, 
the. darkness gathering round them, utter 
strangers to each other, yet bound together 
for the moment by a tie neither could break ; 
$uch enemies, and such friends. 

" My ankle is better," Nina said at last> 
** and I know an easy path by which we can 
reach a place where I am sure to find help. 
But you must come no farther than I tell 
you. You will see that I am in safe hands, 
then you must go your own way, which will 
be easy, and " — ^after a pause — " if you can, 
forget all that I have said, and me too." 

** The first," he said, " I promise willingly ; 
the second I shall not even try. It would be 
useless." 
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She made no answer to this, except by 

directing him how to help her to stand up. 

With his very effective assistance she was 

able to move about tolerably well, and soon 

found the path she was seeking. It was 

practicable, even easy, and they got on 

rapidly. He worked for her energetically ; 

lifted her over the ruts and fissures, moved 

aside the bushes, rolled away the loose 

stones, walked backwards down the slippery 

paths, that if she fell he might catch her, in 

fact, was crutch, guide, and pioneer in one. 

They were by no means silent ; Nina talked 

rapidly her sweet French, asked questions 

about France, and what her companion 

thought of Naples ; but not one word did 

she say of herself. She listened gravely » 

almost reverentially, to his answers ; indeed^ 

her first dislike appeared to have changed 

into a profound and wondering respect. 

She deferred to him on every point, saying, 

when he did not agree with her, " You must 

know best." 

Her voice was so sweet, her movements, 
even in that crippled state, so graceful, her 
thoughts so refined, yet quaint and original, 
that, the more he looked and listened, the 
more he wondered how she came to be in the 
lonely place he found her, in a dress, evi- 
dently not her own, without companion or 
attendant, apparently mistress of her own 
time and actions, which he knew well the 
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Neapolitan ladies of rank were not, in a 
slumber so deep that it seemed more the 
trance of an enchanted princess, than a 
slight siesta in the open air, and withal 
so well acquainted with every pathway, 
every cliff and yawning crevice, that, even 
in the present obscurity, she knew precisely 
where to place her foot, and directed her 
companion where to place his, and which 
showed that her wanderings there must have 
been long and frequent, and this, joined to a 
face so beautiful, that he positively could not 
take his eyes from it, a mind which seemed 
at home in the knowledge of ages past, but 
timid and uncertain in the present, all com- 
bined to create in him a weird and bewitched 
feeling, and he feared to lose his hold of her 
even for a moment, lest she should again 
vanish, and more effectually than before* 
But the charm of her presence had worked 
suflBciently in him, by this time, to put aside 
all fear or fancy, and bad his guardian angel 
whispered in his ear that she was one of 
those strange, fantastic beings he had heard 
of, he would still have followed her, careless 
of the consequences. 

Before long they came to a more inhabited 
locality, and, as far as the Frenchman could 
discern, it appeared to be a desolate region, 
bordered on one side by the bay, apparently 
beyond the Chiaia ; but the darkness was too 
gieat now to distinguish anything thoroughly*. 
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Here Nina seated herself on a stone a little 
way off the road, and bade her companion 
retreat a few paces, to be out of sight. 

"Surely I am that already,*' he urged, 
^' who would notice me in this dim light ? *' 

*' If T am seen," she said, " so will you be, 
and I intend to be seen ; I came here on 
purpose." 

"But, dear mademoiselle, where is the 
harm ; if you relate your accident my 
presence is accounted for." 

He really had a haunting feeling that, if 
he moved from her side, she would disappear 
in the gloom. 

" Ah ! " she said, " you must not question ; 
jou promised, and remember " — laughing for 
the first time — " a Frenchman always keeps 
his word.'* 

" True," he said with a sigh ; " my wicked- 
ness recoils upon myself, but I obey." 

" Listen to me," she said ; •* I know that 
help will come soon. When you see me 
moved, follow at a little distance, still keep- 
ing beyond notice. Before you lose sight 
of me you will come to a road that leads 
straight to the Toledo. Take it, you will 
know your way then. Should we ever meet 
in future, you must not recognise me if 
anyone is present. Farewell, signer, accept 
my grateful thanks for all that you have 
done. May a true heart and a strong arm 
ever stand by you in the hour of need I 
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And, oh ! Santissima," she added, clasping^ 
her hands and lifting her beautiful eyes> 
" remember my prayer, and help him when 
no other help is nigh. Go, go," she said 
hurriedly, "I hear voices." 

He had scarcely attained the position she^ 
had assigned to him when a party of men 
passed on the road below, and he heard 
Nina's clear voice call to them. They 
stopped. She called again; they came up^ 
to her, and he could distinguish them 
chattering volubly, with dim movements 
through the dusky air as of hands and arms 
gesticulating violently. Then two or three 
of them set off running. Presently they 
returned with a vehicle of some kind, and 
he guessed from their movements that they 
were lifting his crippled companion on to it. 

Then the whole party set off, still shout- 
ing and vociferating in the hideous Neapoli- 
tan dialect. 

Obedient to Nina's wish, he did not move 
till they were some way advanced. Then he- 
rose and followed. His conjecture had been 
right, they were at the extreme and desolate- 
end of the Marina. Before he had gone far 
he recognised a turning which he knew to be 
a shorter way to the Toledo, then the quay 
of Santa Lucia, and as if interpreting his 
thought, from the group before him, sorne-^ 
thing white passed rapidly backwards and 
forwards in the air, and he knew that Nina 
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was giving him a signal of farewell. He 
could venture nothing in return but a low 
whistle, which, he thought, she might under- 
stand. The next moment he turned up the 
road and lost sight of this mysterious maiden 
without having ascertained one fact concern* 
iQg her. 



CHAPTER in. 

It is not to be Bupposed that a Frenchmskxx^ 
aged twenty-six, handsome, high-spirited and 
adventurous, would allow an affair of thiM 
kind to end then and there ; at any rate the 
one we have to do with determined that it 
should not. During his lonely homeward 
journey he had time to reflect on various 
details of the. day's doings, which had es- 
caped his notice in the hurry and confusion 
of the moment. 

The girl's striking and most peculiar beauty, 
the strangely deep sleep in which he found 
her, her vehement dislike to his nation, the 
unaccountable change which came over her 
after she fell, an unnatural light which now 
and then flashed into her eyes, the resolute 
manner in which she avoided giving any 
account of herself, and the influence which 
he now found she must have obtained over 
his own mind to make him so amenable to 
all her wishes, filled him with astonishment 
as he came quietly to consider them. Before 
he reached bis quarters he had resolved to 
commence with the morning light, a vigorous 
search after the fair sprite, which had ap- 
peared and disappeared in so remarkable a 
manner. Accordingly the next day and for 
many days following, he made a pilgrimage 
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Qp the tDOantain, by the same route which 
he had before taken, and tried also to return 
the same way, hoping to come upon the nook 
where he had encountered the sleeping pea- 
sant girl. But though it seemed to him that 
he traversed the entire district, he never 
again could discover that exact spot. Ha 
made enquiries of everyone he fell in with 
concerning the eruption, which had been his 
object that day, hoping to hear as it were by 
ehance if any accident had occurred. 

He made enquiries, too, concerning the 
people of the neighbourhood, peasantry as 
well as gentry. " Were they much in fear of 
the eruptiotis, did they go up the mountain, 
as strangers did, to view them, were they 
wise as to the signs of coming trouble, sup- 
posed they were well acquainted with all the 
paths and roads to the Crater, &c., &c," but 
for all this he got very little satisfaction. 

" Yes, the people were accustomed to the 
eruptions ; unless it was something very bad 
they did not mind ; they knew the mountain 
very well, but only went up for business or 
pleasure ; an eruption had been talked about, 
but appeared to have been a mistake; no, 
accidents were very rare, they knew how ta 
keep out of the way." 

Such were the answers he received to his 
enquiries, and after each failure he felt more 
mystified than before. 

One day, while wandering over a barren 
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tract where sulphur and pummice-stoner 
seemed to have it all to themselves, he 
encountered an old man, a herbalist, of 
•whom he knew something both by sight 
and report. He lived in a village at the 
foot of the mountain, was wretchedly 
poor, as Italians of that class generally 
are, but reported to be wise and learned 
in no ordinary degree. He was collecting 
plants and minerals, and after watching 
his movements for some time the French- 
man accosted him. 

" Do you find this an interesting employ- 
ment, my good friend ? " 

The old man looked up, and his counte- 
nance betokened anything but satisfaction 
at the uniform which his interrogator wore. 

"It is interesting to me," he answered, 
coldly, ** others might not find it so." And 
he continued his occupation without offering 
another word. 

But our Frenchman was not to be baulked, 
and he had a happy knack of wiling the most 
sullen spirits into amiability, and by dint of 
persevering questions, real interest in the 
answers, and a deferential manner, succeeded 
at last in thawing the old man, and gaining 
as much information as he desired. It was 
rather a polyglot language which they spoke, 
for neither understood the other's native 
tongue sufficiently to make it the entire 
medium of conversation, but where they 
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were at a loss in the one they took to the 
other, and so got on tolerably well. 

" I myself,'* said the herbalist, in answer 
to a remark from his companion, *' predicted 
an eruption a few days ago, and though it 
did not take place, I cannot allow that I was 
wrong." 

" But how right ? " said the Frenchman. 

" Right in this way : that I did not use the 
word eruption. I said the mountain was 
at work, and something would come of it. 
Young man, you are interested I see in 
these things, and you have not the usual 
levity of your countrymen. I will tell you 
some of the grounds on which I based my 
prediction. 

" One day I was high up on the mountain, 
indeed close to the Crater, when evening 
began to close in. I had gone farther than 
I intended, seeking a rare fossil sometimes 
to be found among the lava. I was loth to 
abandon the search till the waning light com- 
pelled me. I know every path and crevice 
fio well, that darkness was no hindrance to 
my return, and I sat down to rest awhile 
before descending. 

" As I sat, I felt the ground beneath me 
tremble. It was not much, but peculiar. In 
a few minutes it quivered again and a con- 
fused sound accompanied it. It grew more 
distinct; I stood up alarmed. The mountain 
is not treacherous, we always have warnings 
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before an eruption, therefore it was not tliat 
which troubled me. But the sounds which 
now grew every moment louder, were strange 
and awful. I could have sworn to hearing 
shrieks, shouts, groans, naj, even language, 
my own and others, issue from the Crater 
but a little way above me. Presently a 
column of white smoke shot into the air, 
and quickly dispersed. The sounds grew 
terrific, and with a crash as of riven rocks, 
what seemed to be two solid bodies of fire 
leapt up, the first small, silvery, and waver- 
ing, the other large, red and fierce. I now 
had serious apprehensions, for after hovering 
a moment in the air, the first fire shot down 
the mountain somewhere in this direction, 
and the other followed. Of course I con- 
cluded that they were two pieces of burnings 
rock forced up by the boiling flood below, 
and 1 expected every moment to see a stream 
of lava follow, but none came. After this 
the mountain was quiet for a space, and I 
thought, * If I would escape now is the time.* 
" I looked again towards the Crater to see 
if anything would indicate which way the 
lava was likelv to come, if it came at all. 
And then I saw the strangest sight 1 The 
larger body of fire which I had seen fall 
down the side of the mountain, appeared 
again on the summit, and instantly vanished 
into the Crater. The uproar which im- 
mediately followed was so awful, that I in- 
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voluntarily exclaimed aloud, * Jesu ! Maria ! 
Have mercy ! * In a moment the hubbub 
ceased, the ground shook no more, every- 
thing remained peaceful. I recovered from 
my terror, waited awhile to see if anything 
more would occur, and, finding nothing, crept 
down, and arrived safely at my house in the 
village yonder. 

"But the most incomprehensible part is 
this, that nowhere can I find any trace of 
freshly thrown rock or lava, so I must sup- 
pose that my sight deceived me in some way.'* 

"I should think," said the Frenchman, 
who had listened with intense interest, " that 
the burning rocks you saw, fell back into the 
Crater." 

" It may be so ; one I distinctly saw returu 
into the Crater.*' 

"But," said the incredulous listener, "it 
could not be the one which fell down the 
mountain. How could it get back ? " 

The herbalist looked at him keenly fromi 
under his bushy eyebrows. 

**It is quite possible," he said, "that 
three masses were ejected, and all fell back 
again; but from this I drew sure conclusions 
that the mysterious fires were at work, and 
would in some way fulfil their mission. And 
my belief is that they have done so," 

" But how ? " persisted the Frenchman, 
** as there has been no eruption." 

" No, there has not ; at least,, beyond. 

VOL. I. E 
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what T saw. But " — looking steadily into 
his companion's face — ** the fires that purify 
the earth do not always work by eruption." 

*'Why, what in Heaven's name can you 
mean ? " said the astonished soldier. 

The old man gathered together his bags 
and baskets, put them in order, slung them 
on his shoulder, and prepared to descend. 

" Listen to me," he said with a smile. " I 
have read some of your writers, and I do not 
like them — they sneer at the mysteries which 
they cannot understand ; and I have read 
some of the writers of the English, and 
I do like them. And one of them says 
that there are things in the Heaven and 
things in the earth which are beyond the 
comprehension of mortal man. Do you 
mean to descend, signer; if so, I will show 
you some specimens of the plant you were 
admiring lower down." 

" I will go with you," said the Frenchman ; 
for though he knew that the old man would 
give him no satisfaction as to the meaning of 
his ambiguous words, yet he would not leave 
him uncourteousiy, after gaining from him 
all the information he could. 

And he listened attentively, though with 
rather a confused mind, to the explanations 
of various specimens of plants and minerals 
which were shown to him. When their roads 
separated they stopped to bid one another 
good-night. 
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"Young man,'' said the herbalist, "you 
are French, and you know that we Italians 
have no reason to love your nation. But I 
believe that there is some good to be found 
among all, and I think there is good in you. 
Any way, you have given a very pleasant 
hour of conversation to me, an insignificant 
old man. I should like to do you a little good 
in return. You are fond of wandering about 
this mountain — ^you have much curiosity and 
a brave spirit. The two combined may lead 
you into danger. Nay " — seeing the soldier's 
handsome face flush — ** not what you would 
understand by the word, but other, greater, 
against which your strong arms and bold 
heart will avail nothing. Doubtless, you 
will call me a foolish old man ; but if you 
would gratify me greatly, you will promise: 
to wear somewhere about you this little 
amulet when you wander in these lonely 
places." 

And he held out to him a small cross of 
carved wood, with one word engraved upon 
it — " Gethsemane." 

*^It is doubly holy," continued the 
herbalist, ** for it is cut from an- olive tree 
in that Garden of Gardens, and that tree 
must be a descendant of those which stood 
there witnesses of our Lord's agony. The 
danger I speak of, though closing in on 
every side, can harm none upon whose heart 
that blessed sign rests I " 
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Whatever tlje Frenchman's religious opin- 
ions might be, he was touched by the kind- 
ness of the gift, ' and the strong and most 
happy faith which the giver had in it. He 
would halve asked some questions about this 
mysterious danger, for his mind instantly 
reverted to the same wild fancies which had 
taken. possession of it once before; but he 
saw that on that point his companion would 
speak no plainer. So he took the cross, and 
thanked the donor as earnestly as if he com- 
pletely shared his belief. 

" I will do," he said, " as you wish, and 
sincerely hope that it may be all the good ta 
me that you intend." 

: Then they parted — the herbalist to a very 
tasteless supper of maccaroni and water 
melon, and afterwards the sound sleep pro- 
duced by light food and fresh air ; the 
soldier to a meal of hot meat and strong 
wine, and afterwards disturbed dreams, in 
which he saw the sleeping peasant girl 
change into a flame of fire and jump down 
the Crater of Vesuvius ; that, trying ta 
follow her, the herbalist interposed, and 
forced upon him a cross so large and heavy 
that he could scarcely move under the 
weight of it, and while trying to rid himself 
of this, a woman with a veiled face offered 
to relieve him of it. This he would not 
allow. She insisted, he refused ; she caught 
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it with both hands, he tried to loosen her 
hold; she clung, and so struggling both 
seemed to fall down a precipice together. 
Then they touched the ground, and the veil 
fell from the woman's face, and he knew it 
again — the same face which he had seen 
disappear into the fiery hollow, : calnt and 
beautiful now as he had first seen her' sleep- 
ing, but dead, quite dead ; and while he 
lamented over her, friendly voices began to 
call him " Claud, Claud," and then he started 
up, and saw in the light of early dawn his 
own chamber, and a brother oflBcer standing 
beside him, shouting with stentorian lungs, 
"was that the way he kept his engage- 
ments ? " And then he knew it was a 
dream, a hideous nightmare ; and remem- 
bered that he had promised to make a day- 
light excursion to see some lovely spot at 
sunrise. 

A few days more went on, and Claud, 
as I shall take the liberty of calling our 
Frenchman, had almost given up the very 
hope of meeting again the beautiful creature 
who so completely occupied his mind. Still, 
from habit and a sort of lingering expecta- 
tion, he went wandering about his old haunts 
in a moody, aimless manner, very unlike his 
usual brisk and merry humour. 

He did not forget to carry the little cross 
with him, whether out of respect to his own 
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word, or a grateful feeling to the giver, or a 
dawning faith in its power, he would himself 
have been puzzled to determine. 

Many of his companions noticed hia 
changed spirits, preoccupied mind, and long 
absences day after day, and were not slow in 
rallying him on the cause. But it effected 
no change. They exhausted their skill in 
efforts to discover where he went, and what 
he went for, to no purpose. He had become so 
well acquainted with all the cuts and turns 
in the city and its neighbourhood, that he 
could easily avoid being followed ; afad even 
when they succeeded in tracing him a few 
miles beyond the walls, they would lose 
sight of him behind some absurdly small 
clump of trees or rocks, and see. him 
no more till evening or, perhaps, next 
day. 

So they came to the conclusion that Cla^id 
was bewitched, but by whom or what they 
had not been lucky enough to discover. 

Claud knew that he was watched and 
followed, but, secure in the precautions he 
took, heeded it not. He would not for 
worlds have allowed any of these officious 
friends to know the object that occupied so 
much both of his thoughts and time, especi- 
ally in his present uncertain and mystified 
condition. 

* At last one afternoon, while scrambling 
up a rocky slope which he remembered de- 
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scending that ever-memorable day, a voice 
above called out in French — 

" Stop — take care." 

With a thrill of delight he looked up. 
She was there, perched on a convenient 
pinnacle where she could watch him the 
whole way without being herself seen, 
dressed as he had seen her before, but ten 
thousand times fairer than she had then 
appeared ; in her cheeks a rich carnation 
colour flitting up and down the marble skin, 
and a whole world of beauty shining in her 
wonderful eyes. 

Seeing that she was recognized and under- 
stood, she spoke again. 

" Not that way, signer, there is a deep 
fissure there, you might not see it. This 
side, by the blocks of red lava." 

He turned to where she pointed, and found 
an easy ascent by huge lava blocks forming 
a sort of gigantic staircase. In a second he 
was beside her, and with true French " effu- 
sion " threw himself upon his knees, clasping 
for a moment both her hands in his. 

" Ah, mademoiselle, how happy am I — 
and I have been so miserable. You. left me 
cruelly, without a word — without a sign by 
which to find you again — and you were hurt, 
and you might be ill. It is torture that I 
have endured — I have never known if the 
sun shone — but now the universe is light 
again." 
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If Nina could possibly have looked lovelier 
than she did, when he first caught sight of 
her, she looked it now as she listened to this 
rhapsody. Since their last meeting a new 
beauty had come into her face, indefinable, 
indescribable, but visible, and glorifying all 
the rest. It was the old story. The statue 
flushing with life — TJndine feeling her soul. 

•' I am glad you came here," she said. ** I 
wanted to thank you for your care of me the 
other night, and for doing all I wished, and 
to tell you that I am quite well. You shewed 
me such goodness and kindness." 

•* Goodness, kindness,'* he echoed, " rude- 
ness, barbarity; but I was angry because 
you despised my nation, and so I made my- 
self all that you thought us.*' 

** Stop — hush!'* she said, a look of great 
pain crossing her face. " I have forgotten 
that you are French, I shall not believe it ; 
you are English, I have settled it." 

**My mother was," he said, willing to 
humour her. 

"Ah, yes," she answered smiling, "I 
guessed in you an English descent. 

** But why," he persisted, " were you so 
harsh with me at first? I was the same 
then that I am now." 

" I had not arranged my mind," she 
answered, with grave simplicity ; " when I 
fell and hart myself, when I was in pain, 
then I knew that I had done wrong." 
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"And you reached home safely?" he 
asked. " I saw that you had obtained help, 
and, obeying the injunctions you had given 
me, kept aloof — how unwillingly, made- 
moiselle, you may imagine." 

He had risen from his devotional attitude, 
and was seated beside her, scanning the lines 
and curves of a face which without exaggera- 
tion was perfect. 

" I explained," she said, moving uneasily, 
*'that I was hurt, and could not return 



sooner." 



The Frenchman saw that she avoided 
meeting his eye, and divined with a secret 
glee that her friends — whoever they might 
be — ^had not been informed of that curious 
adventure on the mountain. From that it 
was easy to jump to the conclusion that she 
was there at that moment clandestinely, and 
therefore drawn by some strong attraction. 
He was by no means deficient in self-appre- 
ciation, and the effect of this reasoning on 
his mind was anything but unpleasant. 

" Tell me," he said, " fair Contadina, what 
name is it, which, being yours, becomes beau- 
tiful?" 

Again the rosy flush ; the light shining and 
dancing in the eloquent eyes. Alas, poor 
Nina! She certainly did not understand 
French compliments — perhaps I ought to say 
compliments from Frenchmen. 

** I am called Nina," she answered simply. 
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" Nina ? Good, excellent ; it is a name 
that belongs by right in the noble and lovely. 
And, sweet ^ina, where did you learn that 
marvellous fluency in my native tongue which 
you possess ? '* 

** French ? *' she said, laughing. " Oh, it is 
almost native to me, I always spoke it in 
the convent ; the nuns were nearly all 
French.'' 

"French nuns in Italy?*' he exclaimed. 
"What brought them here? " 

" They fled from the persecution," she 
answered, with great gravity. 
• " Persecution ? what persecution ? — 
when?" 

" Oh, long ago," she answered wearily, 
passing her hand over her forehead, *' when 
I was quite young." 

When she was quite young ! He looked 
at the blooming creature but now on the 
threshold of life, and wondered what epoch 
she meant to indicate by that. 

"Perhaps you mean the Revolution," he 
said suddenly. 

** Perhaps so," she answered a little impa- 
tiently. " We call it the persecution.'* 

" Well, then," resumed Claud, " one name 
is Nina, and the other " — 

Nina made no answer, but sat gazing on 
the opposite rock as if she had not heard hia 
remark. 

"Tell me the other name, ma belle, that 
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by it I may trace you, should I be so un* 
happy as to lose sight of you again." 

She still made no reply, except by turning^ 
her bead directly away from him. 

" You will not tell me," he said, standing 
up ; " then, most perverse Nina, I will find 
it out for myself." 

She moved quickly round to where he 
stood. Her face was white and rigid, her 
eyes looked quite black, and full of threaten- 
ing fire. 

" I will not tell you," she said, " and if 
you try to discover, you will never see me 
again ; no, never I *' 

She knew by this time how effectual a 
threat that would be. 

" See*now," he said, seating himself again 
beside her, " how much more candid and 
reasonable I am ; I will tell you my name, 
and ask you to call me by it, too. My name 
is Claud — Claud de la Meronne. Speak, my 
fairest, does it please you, will you not say 
it, just once?'* 

She was smiling again now, and the beau- 
tiful colour came back to her cheeks. 

"Yes," she said, " 1 like the sound." 

Then, iij a whisper almost to herself, she 
repeated it : '' Claud." 

'* Ah ! " said that unscrupulous soldier^ 
"how dear my name is to me now." 

With sudden nervousness Nina turned 
the conversation to other topics, and the 
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Frenchman was obliged to follow. He found 
her wonderfully well informed for her age 
and country, with a leaning towards mys- 
terious knowledge and superstition, and 
apparently possessed with the belief that 
the traditions of bygone ages were as much 
to be trusted as the events happening round 
her every day, all of which was to be ex- 
pected from her convent education. She 
talked well and rapidly on all subjects, asked 
innumerable questions, and answered all that 
were put to her with perfect simplicity and 
candour, except when they in any way 
touched on her own parentage or residence. 
Then she became mute and cold as marble. 

They wandered about, carefully keeping 
away from all beaten tracks as if by mutual 
consent, which indeed it was, then sat down 
again, then wandered again, till the sun 
began to get low, and Nina said — 

" See, the west is all purple, I must go." 

And Claud determined to make another 
effort to discover her name, and her reason 
for concealing it. 

" I will go with you," he said. 

She looked at him, and shook her head 
gravely. 

" I have told you," she replied, " that you 
must not. Why will you make me un- 
happy ? '' 

He laughed, and pushed back his bright 
curls. 
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" Mademoiselle, I mean to go with you to 
your own door. There can be no reason why 
I should not : we met by chance, and you are 
good enough to say that I have afforded you 
some help. Surely that is a sufficient reason 
for speaking to me again. The most fierce of 
duennas could not blame you for that. Ah ! " 
with a sudden cry, ** what have I done?" 

For Nina*s face was convulsed, and she 
clutched the rock for support. 

" If you follow me," she said, in a voice 
passionate but dreary, " you go to a danger 
from which I cannot save you, and you bring 
upon me a punishment which will last beyond 
my life. If you wish to do this, come; I 
cannot help myself ; but I tell you solemnly 
that you will destroy me, body and soul, and 
yourself too. Can I say more ? *' 

The truth was evident in her face. His 
course was plain. 

" Forgive me, mademoiselle, I never 
guessed so strong a reason for conceal- 
ment. From this moment you shall do 
just as you please. But," in an imploring 
voice, " am I never to see you again ? " 

Nina's voice, trembled still as she an- 
swered — 

" You are so good, I can trust you in 
everything. You will let me come and go 
as I like, and ask no questions, and leave 
me when I tell you ? " 

" I will do everything that you wish," he 
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said, subdued by the extraordinary terror 
she had shown, "if I may see you again, 
truly and for a certainty." 

" Truly and certainly," she answered in a 
whisper. " When you want to see me, come 
here — you will remember the blocks of lava, 
red lava; here you will find me. I dare not 
stay now, my time is up. Good night, 
signer. Wait here five minutes, then go any 
way you will." 

She gave him her hand, which he kissed 
very reverentially ; then she sprang away, 
and slid like a thing of air down the lava 
stairs, without appearing to touch them. 

Directly the five minutes had expired, he 
darted to the same spot, and gazed eageriy 
over the whole expanse of mountain and 
road which lay beneath. On the path 
nearest two boys were fighting ; a little 
below, an old woman was leading a goat, 
and on the high road a fat priest ambled on 
a mule; these were the only objects in 
sight. 

" Strange," muttered Claud, as he turned 
his eyes round and round to see if any shelter 
was near enough for her to have reached in 
that time. ** She cannot have got down these 
rough paths so quickly, flesh and blood could 
not do it," and then with a sudden thought 
he drew out the little cross given him by the 
herbalist, and looked at it attentively. 

" Bah 1 " he said, " am I growing super- 
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stitious ? What virtue can there be in this 
piece of wood ? " 

Still he looked at it. 

" Gethsemane," he said, reading the word 
engraved on it. " Can there be any truth in 
that fable ? " 

He spoke aloud, and the echo from the 
surrounding rocks, repeated in a questioning 
tone — 

" Fable ? " 

He started, and then was angry with him- 
self for starting. 

" That girl has possessed me, I believe ; 
between her beautiful face, and her myste- 
rious terrors, I have lost myself. Come, I 
must find myself again." 

He put back the cross, and began slowly to 
descend. 

" Perhaps that old man was not altogether 
wrong," he thought, " to warn me ; for the 
danger, if danger there be, is certainly one 
which I cannot cope with. What could he 
mean ? Those bright eyes are the greatest 
danger I have met with yet, and I should not 
think he could know anything about them*^ 

And with a thoughtful face and lingering 
steps he pursued his way homewards. 

Whatever danger the eyes, or any other 
things might possess, the brave Captain of 
Dragoons was determined to face it. After 
this he never again tried to discover Nina's 
name or residence, but every day he came. 
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faithful as the hour itself to the spot where' 
he knew that he would find his beauty. And 
every day he found her, each day fairer than 
before, sweeter, nobler, more entirely capti- 
vating. Her presence became a sort of in- 
toxication to him ; truly his friends were in 
the right, now, when they said he was be- 
witched. 

There was one thing only which marred 
this delightful, mysterious friendship. A 
peculiarity, he could give it no other name,, 
in this fair and fascinating stranger, both 
of manner and conversation, which effectu- 
ally prevented him from what is vulgarly 
called " making love." 

That she was as much attracted by him as 
he was by her, a far less penetrating man 
could have seen, and what else could have 
brought her day after day, and in fear of 
such penalties as she had herself pronounced, 
to the very place where she knew she would 
meet him? There was no want of feeling 
about her. She was vividly alive to his 
smallest word or look ; she blushed beauti- 
fully at all his fanciful compliments ; she 
looked miserable if he spoke of war or any 
duty likely to bring him into danger, and 
when he said on one occasion that he was 
likely soon to be ordered back to France, 
she sank down and buried her face in the 
earth, and all his entreaties could not induce 
her to look up, till he contrived to contradict 
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his own words; and then she rose, wan, 
weak, with hollow eyes, pale lips, a wreck 
made in a moment, and in another moment 
bright, sparkling, lovely as ever ! Truly she 
was a strange compound. And it certainly 
was a deprivation to the susceptible French- 
man, that he could not, to use that hack- 
neyed phrase again, ** make love." He liked 
making love, and to make it to such un- 
paralleled beauty would have ' been bliss 
indeed. But he could not cure that little 
defect in his adored one's taste, so he had to 
endure it, which he did with true philosophy, 
taking the happiness he could .get, and hop- 
ing for more in time. 

But no state of things lasts long without 
change, and this was no exception to the 
general rule. 

Nina's feelings we cannot analyse very 
minutely. She was noble, truthful, high- 
minded, generous, self-denying; yet she 
knew that her life was a falsehood ; every 
word a deceit, every action a trick ; mean 
excuses for ever on her lips, ignoble in- 
ventions constantly in her brain; shameful 
abuses of confidence, ungenerous additions 
of trouble to those weighed down by it 
already, constant trampling in the dust of 
all that she had been taught to beUeve 
highest and holiest — this was the course that 
she was pursuing I And she had no power 
to alter it. Yet she might have had. At 
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first she could have broken the slight chain 
easily. One truthful confession, one noble 
self-accusation, and help would have met her 
on all sides to assist her own eCForts, but she 
deliberately chose the crooked path, because 
she would not deny herself a gratification, 
though she knew it to be, to her at least, 
unlawful. And then the chain grew stronger 
and stronger every day, till no earthly power 
could break it. What at first was but a momen- 
tary charm, caused by the Frenchman's hand- 
some face and chivalrous conduct to herself, 
strengthened into quite another feeling, as 
she discovered in him qualities which she 
had never expected to meet save in romance 
or legend ; least of all, embodied in one of a 
nation which she had been taught to abhor 
and dread. This, too, was her defence to her 
own conscience. Surely such a one as he 
should not be included in the unsparing 
curse levelled by every true Italian, and 
every faithful child of the ^Church against 
that ii;isolent and impious nation. Yet her 
own clear mind never deceived itself. She 
knew the extent of her backsliding, and the 
punishment it deserved, and must inevitably 
bring upon her, sooner or later, yet she con- 
tinued in it defiantly at first, helplessly after- 
wards. By degrees the knowledge catiie 
upon her, that all that life could give in 
exchange for that one treasure would be 
worthless. Then it was too late to draw 
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tack. And so fate worked on, and events 
reached their climax, and then came a 
change. 

One day Claud was absent. She waited, 
wandering in every direction ; again and 
again retracing her steps, looking on this 
Bide and that ; tortured with fear, jealousy, 
apprehension of every kind. But the sun 
Bank, and he had not come, and her heart 
that night was like lead. 

But next day he came, and she was happy 
again, for he gave some weighty reason which 
satisfied her. 

The next day, and the next he was absent. 
She tried to think that he had good reasons. 
The third day he came, but was pale and 
weary- looking, out of spirits, abrupt in 
manner, distrait, then self-accusing, remorse* 
ful, explanatory, hot and cold by turns, alto- 
gether unlike himself, and, not the least 
significant sign, hurried his parting words, 
and left her at their meeting-place before 
she herself was prepared to go. 

Bewildered, terrified, conscious-stricken, 
dimly foreshadowing the evil to come, she 
crept miserably home. How she longed for 
someone to confide in, someone to give 
advice and comfort ; but there was no one. 
Her besetting sin, pride, which had always 
made her intolerant of control, which had 
made contradiction insupportable, and self- 
denial impossible^ the fiend which she 
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fancied was her slave, had now become her 
master. She had sacrificed to the demon, 
and must now do his bidding. She could 
not, after such a length of self-indulgence, 
go and confess her million of meannesses and 
falsities, and ask for pity and help ; she had 
revelled in forbidden sunshine, and she saw 
the clouds rising, and no shelter at hand. 

And her forebodings were not groundless. 

From that day Claud never appeared again 
on the mountain side. Week followed week, 
he never came. She wandered hopelessly 
about all their usual haunts; she sat for 
hours in the caves and hollow rocks where 
she had been accustomed to watch for his 
coming; where she had ingeniously con- 
cealed herself when they parted ; thereby in- 
tensifying the fascination of mystery that 
surrounded her, and where she had often 
seen him pause beside her hiding-place, and 
heard him mingle remarks of astonishment 
at her swift disappearance, with rhapsodies 
on her wonderful beauty ; and remembering 
this she hoped again, and looked for him 
still, carrying her eyes up and down the 
prospect, scanning nervously every distant 
speck, trembling with agitation when a 
figure approached; but in vain ; his bright 
blue eyes, his chesnut curls, never once 
d9.wned upon her aching sight. 
, ; What had become of him ? Had he 
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wearied of her, forgotten her? Surely 
Dot, The cessation had been too sudden. 
Was he ill, dying, dead ? At that agonis- 
ing thought every minor evil shrank into 
nothing, fiad he been ordered away, and 
remembering her former agitation feared to 
tell her? That seemed the most feasible 
explanation, and she clutched it with des- 
pairing energy. Would he ever return, and 
when ? So she thought, argued and feared, 
while the time went slowly on, and she 
grew more miserable every day. Her anxiety 
made her brave. She left the secluded and 
secret paths where they had been ac- 
customed to meet, and ventured into the 
more frequented roads, in the vain hope of 
finding him ; and thus it was that she had 
encountered the party of French soldiers, 
though she falsely told the Priest that she 
had lost her way. 

And now we come back to the point where 
we left her, following the troop of riders, far 
from her own destination. 

When she left the Priest's dwelling, she 
knew that he would even then have given 
her comfort and absolution, had she freely 
confessed all to him, but a weighty reason 
was thrown into ttfe opposite scale. 

Might she not have a chance in her uqw 
abode, in the midst of the busy cityi-rr 
among people coming in contact every hour 
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with the French of all classes, of hearing 
something of one whose name she re- 
membered so well ? 

" Yes, it was more than possible, it was. 
probable, it was almost certain." 

She threw every other consideration to the 
winds ; she would continue her course of 
deceit ; she began again to hope. And as if 
the Prince of Evil was determined to reward 
her quickly for the step she had so decidedly 
taken on his side, as the cavalcade came up 
the street, she saw riding on the General's 
right, the unmistakable face, the laughing 
eyes, the bright smile, the light locks, Claud 
himself, alive, well, happy. 

From that moment she determined that 
nothing but death should make her lose sight 
of him again, till she had spoken to him. 
And so she followed them all the tedioua 
way, till they stopped before a magnificent 
building on the Chiaia. With mingled joy 
and terror she recognized it. Joy, for sha 
knew it so well ; entrance and concealment 
here would be easy; every chamber, every 
secret door, every concealed passage — she^ 
would find her way among them as perfectly 
by midnight as broad day; yet terror, for 
the hand of fate seemed tb have brought her 
back here. Yet she wavered not a moment 
HI her purpose. 

She stood at a safe distance and saw ihe 
riders dismount, and grooms lead their horses 
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away. There was a little gate opening into 
a sort of shrubbery, neglected and disused, 
and generally supposed to lead nowhere. 

But Nina knew better. She slipped in by 
that gate when the riders had all entered 
the house, and concealed herself among the 
trees. When all was quiet, she came out of 
her hiding place, and went hastily to a heap 
of large stones piled against the wall. High 
above this heap of stones was a French 
window opening on to a small verandah, 
unenclosed, only a railing round it for pro- 
tection. To the right of this was a large 
verandah, entirely closed in with jalousies, 
and apparently unused. The room from 
which these verandahs abutted, had no other 
windows on that side. 

Nina looked round her And listened atten- 
tively. There were lights in the room above, 
but no sounds. Then she commenced the 
seemingly hopeless work of removing the 
stones. The task was easier than it at first 
appeared ; had it not been for fear of noise, 
she could have done it much quicker. When 
three or four of the uppermost stones had 
been put aside, there was a cavity large 
enough for her to enter. She crept in. it 
was a flight of steps built in the wall. She 
sat down on the first step and began, to 
think. She knew where the staircase led to, 
and there she meant to go, but she wanted 
to arrange her thoughts a little first. She 
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tried to go back to the time of her first ac- 
quaintance with Claud, and before that too ; 
to the time when she lived in this very man- 
sion, and walked about its lofty rooms and 
spacious galleries, a dreaming devotee, and 
then through all that had occurred since, up 
to the present moment of her sitting there 
in the gloom of gathering night. But she 
got bewildered. Other scenes which she 
could not recall as belonging to her life, came 
unbidden, and mingled themselves with the 
realities which she remembered. Recollec- 
tions misty, indistinct, of words, conversa- 
tions, actions, her own, yet not her own, 
thrust themselves forward, and she could not 
banish them. Claud was not always Claud, 
but someone else ; always in the same 
character regarding herself, yet not the 
Claud she knew now. 

Even she herself seemed to change as this 
bewildering dream went on. But the same 
feeling of misery which she experienced in 
reality pervaded the dream. The same 
gnawing consciousness of being both sinned 
against and sinning; the same unhappy com- 
plications, mistakes, terrors; whether it was 
herself and Claud, or that other self and that 
other Claud, that seemed to haunt her. She 
began to think, " was she herself, or anyone 
else?'* 

And then in a dull semi-consciousness, her 
mind wandered away to a day which now' 
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seemed ages past, one of her happiest days» 
when Claud had asked her, " where she got 
her peerless beauty ? Were all the women 
of her family beautiful as she was ? " 

And she had answered simply — 

"Yes, all; at least she had heard so; for 
there never was but one daughter bom to 
her house in each generation, and she was 
always beautiful, and always called Nina.*' 

This haunted her so, that at last she could 
think of nothing else. 

" Am I losing my senses?" she said, press- 
ing her hands upon her burning forehead. 

Then with a strong efEort she came back 
to reality and the present time. Sounds in 
the room above, tramping of feet, loud voices. 

" It is time," she said to herself, as if 
speaking to a third person — " Go." 

Obedient to her own command she stood 
up. With supernatural strength she lifted a 
large stone and placed it firmly in the cavity, 
thus concealing the opening but cutting ofE 
her own retreat. The staircase was now 
perfectly dark, but she had seen that the 
rest of it was clear from stones. The fact 
was that it had been ordered to be blocked 
np, but the workmen, with true Italian lazi- 
ness, had rolled a few stones to the entrance 
and no more. 

Nina stood for a moment quite stilly 
listening. Then she pulled the cowl over 
her face, drew the dagger from her girdle. 
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and held it ready in her riorht hand; with 
the other hand she gathered her garmenta 
about her, and softlji silently^ like a shadow, 
crept up the stairs. 

Dust and cobwebs came down upon her 
head; her feet touched slimy things that 
moved under them, but she stopped for 
nothing till she had reached the top and 
stood in the large enclosed balcony, trem- 
bling, shivering, burning ; and through the 
chinks of the jalousies watching the bright 
lights and figures passing up and down 
within, and listening to the mingled voices 
that came floating through the open window 
of the smaller balcony, and Claud's, loudest,, 
gayest, happiest above them all. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Aftee a few mometits of trembling terror, 
Nina gained courage enough to look about 
and take some note of her position. The 
light that poured in a stream from the 
window of the small balcony shone through 
the jalousies of the one she was in, and 
showed her that she stood about two yards 
from the end of it, which almost joined the 
French window. Here, then, she saw a 
possibility of communication. At the pros- 
pect of success her energy returned with a 
feverish impatience to complete the under- 
taking so strangely commenced, and as yet 
carried out with strange good fortune. Not- 
withstanding the fright of the previous day, 
the night of sleeplessness and terror, the 
mental agitation, and the immense distance 
that she had positively walked since noon, 
she felt not the slightest fatigue ; only now 
and then an unusual dulness of thought, a 
momentary haze, that spread over her toind, 
blotting out for the few seconds that it lasted 
consciousness and memory. 

She felt this slightly when she sat down to 
rest on the steps below ; she felt it a second 
time when she reached the top, and the neces- 
sity for immediate exertion was over ; and she 
felt it again now, flitting like a vapour over 
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her brain, but so swiftly that it was gone 
almost before she knew it to be there, like 
a tiny cloud passing over the moon which 
only shadows half the orb at a time. The 
door of the verandah leading into the room 
was not glazed, and while looking at this, 
and wondering if it were locked, she sud- 
denly lost all recollection of what brought 
her there ; a moment after she remembered. 
She never stopped to analyse this curious 
sensation, to guess at the cause, or the con- 
sequences it might involve ; her only thought 
was to drive it away, get rid of it on any 
terms, and for this she continually pressed 
her hands, now icy cold, to her burning 
head. 

The wine the Priest had. given her was 
a stronger stimulant than she was aware of, 
and probably intended by him to supply her 
with more than natural strength, both of 
mind and body, till she should have reached 
a place of safety. 

During these momentary reveries, or rather 
chasms in her intellect, her lips moved and she 
seemed to speak, but was unconscious of it. 
When she first entered the balcony and fell 
into the state I describe, she plainly articu- 
lated "Forgive me. Father;" but whether 
the Priest was in her thoughts, or an earthly 
parent, or a Father higher than all, she her- 
self could never have told. 

Softly and cautiously she crept to the end 
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of the balcony and pressed her face against 
the jalousie, striving in vain to peer into the 
lighted chamber. It was so close that she 
distinctly heard fragments of various conver- 
sations going on ; jokes and laughter, mingled 
with scraps of political news, remarks on the 
weather, family details, &c. Claud's voice 
joined at intervals in all of these ; but, in- 
tently though she listened, she heard nothing 
that could throw the least light on the 
absence and silence that had so tormented 
her. With her face still pressed against the 
shutter, revolving in her mind this unsettled 
question, she was startled by the sudden 
flinging open of one side of the French 
window, which was partially closed, a shadow 
came between her and the light, and Claud — 
Claud himself — stepped on to the small bal- 
cony. 

Nina had so schooled herself to the sup- 
pression of all emotion, that though gasping 
with mingled hope and fear, she never stirred. 
But she strung up her energies with stern 
determination, and watchfully waited her 
opportunity. When she first caught sight 
of her lover's face he was smiling : the 
Kngering smile left by some joke passing 
within; but as he now stood with the light 
falling sideways on his handsome features, 
she saw that the smile quickly died out, and 
was replaced by a look of gravity — almost 
care, and even touched with sadness. He 
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looked older, too— -paler, thinner, and there 
were lines, if not positive wrinkles, about 
his mouth and eyes, which spoke either of 
severe illness or mental trouble. It could 
scarcely be the former, for, judging from the 
scraps of conversation that had reached her, 
he had never left Naples or been absent from 
duty ; and if it was the latter, it carried con- 
solation with it, for with a natural egotism 
she put it down as connected with herself. 

Every shade of angry feeling vanished from 
her heart as she looked at him. As he stood 
there between the red light from within and 
the silvery lustre of the moon just showing her- 
self through the trees, his head thrown back, 
his eyes fixed almost mournfully on the slowly 
brightening sky, she thought him nobler, 
handsomer, worthier, than she had ever 
thought him before, though her opinion had 
always been that Nature had made one per- 
fect man, and Destiny determined that he 
should be a Frenchman. 

But the time had come that she must act; 
how should she make her presence known to 
him ? She tried a slight movement of the 
jalousie — he heard, for he turned his head 
towards the light, as if he thought that the 
sound came from within ; and then Nina was 
seized with a sudden panic lest he should 
call the attention of others to it; so she 
remained still as death, and in a few 
moments Claud looked backed again^ ap- 
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parently satisfied that his ears had deceived 
him. She then decided to pronounce his 
name in a whisper. The very fact of the 
whisper would suggest caution, and if she 
could only attract his attention, without in- 
volving that of anyone else, her object was 
attained. Two minutes of conversation was 
all that she required ; that done, she would 
wait patiently till the household retired to 
rest, glide down, and recommence her journey 
through the lonely streets. 

She placed her lips close to the widest 
crevice she could find, drew a long breath, 
and had already formed the first letter of his 
name, when a light step approached, and an 
opaque body appeared on the scene; a sound- 
ing slap on the back was administered to the 
dreamer on the balcony, and a cheery voice 
exclaimed — 

" Why, Claud, old fellow, I was wondering 
where you'd got to ! Star-gazing, eh? Is 
it the gloomy sky above, or the gloomy earth 
below that you find so attractive ? Or are 
you trying to devour the weary hours till 
jou get something more substantial to de- 
vour ? But I forgot, you are in love, and 
don't eat ; I wish I were, as the viands seem 
far enough away ; I should like my appetite 
to be absent too. The fact is, I'm starving ! " 
Then lowering his voice a little, ** Are we 
never to have any supper ? " 

" Supper," echoed Claud, " how can you 
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speak of it P Who could leave this delicious 
air and that lovely sky for hot lights and 
smoking tables ? To see the moon rising 
there is worth a twenty-four hours* fasti 
For my part, I should not care if supper were 
delayed till to-morrow morning ; 1 am quite 
content where I am." 

" Of course you are ; you are in love, as 
I said before, hungering and thirsting for 
your fair one's face, and with no compassion 
for the fainting wretch who stands beside 
you. I say, Claud^ when did you see her 
last ? Come tell me." 

" Who ? " said Claud with an impatient 
jerk. 

" Who ? Why she, of course. The in- 
comparable she ! Is she down in the shrub- 
bery there ? You seem to take a great interest 
in those stunted bushes I Or is she sitting 
among the stars as someone, in some book, 
says that somebody is ? Or do you feel her 
sweet presence close beside you at this silent^ 
magic hour ? '* 

" For Heaven's sake, Brandenburg, be 
quiet do," interrupted Claud, half laughing^ 
half angry. " You have' the most inventive 
genius for foolery I ever met with. You 
have interrupted me in the middle of a calcu- 
lation I was making '* — 

"A calculation? What already? You 
don't say so 1 Positively come down to the 
prose ! You must be very far gone indeed. 
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when you begin to think of how to make the 
two ends meet. Where did you get to ? 
Housekeeping — so much. Servants' wages — 
ditto. Clothes — a mere trifle. Food — Oh! 
that word brings back my agonies ! I have 
eaten nothing since eight o'clock this morn- 
ing. What is the General after? He has 
never lifted his nose from those papers since 
we came in. Keeping us waiting such a 
time, and after the dance that he led us this 
afternoon. By-the-bye, what did we go for ? 
Why were we trotted out to that musty little 
village? It's unreasonable, unbearable ; my 
horse is thoroughly knocked up, I believe 
he'll die to-morrow ; and I, if I wait much 
longer for supper, shall die to-night. I really 
must find some means of mending these un-^ 
happy matters ; I think of preferring charges 
against the General — unnecessary cruelty, 
or perhaps " — 

*' Be quiet, will you," said Claud, seizing 
him by the arms and shaking him well, " are 
you mad ? The General will hear " — 

"Not he," turning and looking into tha 
room, ** he's wrapped in his own sweet medi- 
tations, varied by'an occasional interchange 
of ideas with his friend and confidant the 
8nake. What he sees in that man I cannot 
imagine." 

" A useful tool,'' said Claud in a low voice, 
" that's all. There's plenty of dirty work to 
be done just now, and somebody must do it,. 

VOL. I. G 
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I, for one, don't feel inclined to soil my 
fingers, and I think we are all pretty much 
of tlie same opinion/* 

" By dirty work," said Brandenburg, "you 
mean, I suppose " — 

" Oh, spying, informing, ferreting out 
secrets, and that sort of thing. Telling 
downright lies occasionally, and being always 
false to everyone. Which of us could do 
it? The man in there was made for the 
purpose. He has the eye of a lynx, the head 
of a serpent, and the heart of a tiger." 

" A pretty picture," said Brandenburg, 
nodding vehemently, " a very pretty picture, 
and to the life I I see you are not on terms 
of intimacy with our friend. Has there been 
any passage of arms between you ? " 

" Oh ! not exactly," said Claud, with a 
careless toss of the head; " I know that he 
hates me, and would be only too glad to ruin 
me • if he could ; I consider it a compliment. 
Nevertheless, whenever he nails me with that 
wicked eye of his, I see a vision of arrest and 
<50urt-martial." 

" Precisely," said the other, earnestly, " I 
feel with you there. Starved as I am, I could 
no more eat my supper under that man's eye, 
than a fly could perpetrate its little meal with 
a spider looking on. 1 should fancy the food 
was poisoned. Do you know," he added, 
lowering his voice almost to a whisper^ *' what 
is said of him ? " 
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"No," said Claud, "nothing particular, 
l^hat?" 

" He is reported to be " — the last word 
was breathed into his companion's ear. 

Claud started, horror and disgust in his 
face. 

" Can it be true ? " he said. 

" I cannot answer for it," returned Bran- 
denburg. " I have only heard it hinted ; biit 
from many accompanying circumstances I 
think it more than likely. I know that he 
was a hot Revolutionist." 

"I wonder," said Claud, after a short 
silence, " how he got to his present position." 

Brandenburg shrugged his shoulders. 

" To use your own words, by making himself 
a useful tool. He spends his life doing what 
an ignorant man couldn^t, and a gentlemaii 
wouldvUt do ; but though a useful tool, I con- 
sider him a dangerous one. He has a wild- 
beast instinct for blood, and some day will 
turn on his masters." 

" True," said Claud thoughtfully, " I have 
an antipathy to that man, which seems to fore- 
shadow some harm that he will yet do me." 

" You ? " said Brandenburg. " Absurd 1 
You are far above his mark. Set him on 
these wretched Italians, and he'll worry them 
to death ; but I don't think he'll try that little 
game on any of us. Yes," he continued sen- 
tentiously, "1 consider the two great faults 
in our chiefs character are, his friendship for 
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that man, and want of consideration for the 
appetites of his subalterns. I declare, talk- 
ing of the one has deprived note of the other. 
The very thought of him is nauseous. Bah ! 
We'll discuss the unsavouiy subject no longer.'* 
And leaning his arms on the balcony he began 
humming an air. 

Enveloped in night and silence, had Nina 
stood in her concealment, listening to this 
conversation. A thousand alternations of 
liope and fear had possessed her, but on the 
whole she was radiantly happy. She no 
longer doubted that some strong, secret 
reason, was the cause of Claud's apparent 
desertion. His changed looks, his com- 

n ion's hints and jokes on what was evi- 
lly no new subject, his embarrassed 
manner — she took it all as a joyful cer- 
tainty. But yet she must wait and speak 
to him. And how she longed for an oppor- 
tunity, for now she began to feel a dreadful 
weariness of mind and body, a wild craving 
for rqst, and thought with a shudder of the 
length of way she must yet traverse before 
reaching her refuge; to say nothing of th^ 
difficulty and danger of escaping from her 
present position, and perhaps hours yet to 
stand there, with stiffening joints, and ach- 
ing head, and possibly not succeed after all. 
She could not even relieve her cramped limbs 
bjjJ^ny movement, for the two men were so 
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close ttat the least sound would have reached 
them. But she never lost courage. l*hei^e 
was nothing for it but to wait patiently, and 
bravely seize the first opportunity. 

Just as she came to this decision, Brditi- 
denburg turned round again and dpoke. 

" I say, Claud ? " 

••w^eiir* 

"You haven^t told me her name, you knov^.*^ 

"Whose name?" 

" The name of the picture that you were 
seen kissing energetically the other day.'' 

Nina started so violently that she slightly 
jarred the shutter against which she was lean- 
ing. What picture ! Whose picture ! 1^6 
artist had ever transferred her fair face td 
canvas or ivory. 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Claud, 
turning abruptly, and nearly upsetting hid 
tormentor. 

" My dear fellow don't knock me over the 
balcony. You needn't be alarmed, the persoii 
who witnessed the — the — little circumstance 
I allude to, is a discreet man, and only men- 
tioned the fact to a select circle of acquain- 
tances. I am his intimate friend, so he told 
me more than he told anyone else. I am not 
quite certain, but I think he said the com- 
plexion was fair. Am I right ? "^ 

" To be sure," laughed Claud, ** fair ^ it 
lily." 
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" And the hair, pray correct me if I make* 
any mistake, I fancy the hair was mentioned 
as golden ? " 

**Well, you are a little out there," said 
Claud, evidently bent on turning the enemy's 
flank, " it is not precisely what I should call 
golden." 

" Ah ! to be sure. Of course you are a 
better judge. You have seen it more closely. 
But at any rate it was a lovely face." 

»" Oh ! a lovely face beyond all doubt,'*^ 
echoed Claud, " a very lovely face." 

** What is the face under discussion ? "^ 
said a third party, joining the two in the 
balcony. " Pray tell me, I am a connoisseur 
in faces." 

The new-comer was a remarkably tall man, 
fully ten years older than either of the other 
two. His great height would have made him 
ungraceful had he not been well-proportioned^ 
but being particularly so, had quite the con- 
trary effect. He was handsome too, though 
rather lined and worn, and had a listless^ 
cynical expression, contradicted, however, by 
his eyes, which were light brown, large^ 
honest, and kind. 

" Go on," he said, as neither replied, 
" what face ? " 

He addressed hiinself to Claud, who an-- 
swered with an expressive shrug — 

"I really can't tell ; ask Brandenburg, he^ 
seems to know all about it." 
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"Oh! Brandenburg/' said the tall man 
turning his languid head in that direction, 
"I know his ideas on most subjects. To 
him a supper means— something to eat and 
drink ; his ideal of beauty would be a petti- 
coat and long hair; and his total of a face 
comprised in three slits and an excrescence. 
Well, Bran, what about the face ? " 

" Don't ask me," retorted that individual, 
"it's Claud's hidden beauty we're speaking 
of, he ought to know best." 

** Claud's affair, is it ? Ah ! that makes a 
difference. ^ Claud has some taste, he does 
know a face when he sees one. Is the beauty 
discovered then ? " 

"Not exactly,"' said Brandenburg, with a 
malicious laugh, *' biit almost. We've got 
as far as her picture, which Claud sleeps on 
at night, and wears in the day." 

" Claud, is that true ? '' said the tall man, 
gravely. 

Claud smiled ; a smile that might mean 
anything. 

'* Suppose that I have a picture," he said, 
** I don't see what it proves." 

" What it proves ? " cried Brandenburg, 
" why everything. In the first place that 
you're in love." 

" I don't see it," said Claud. " How do 
you know that it isn't a sister ? " 

" We don't generally wear our sisters* 
pictures on our hearts, and kiss them ve- 
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hemently when we think nobody by," said 
Brandenburg drily. 

" And has anyone seen the picture ? " asked 
the tall man. 

"Brandenburg pretends that he has/* 
laughed Claud, "and near enough to dis- 
tinguish hair and complexion, but you know 
how far his report may be trusted/' 

" Oh ! it's only Brandenburg's account, 
then. My good Claud, do you believe he 
knows what a picture is ? / don*t. Was it 
an oil-painting. Bran, six feet square, in a 
gilt frame ? I know that's your only con- 
ception of a picture." 

" No," thundered the insulted Bran, with 
imperturbable good - humour, " it wasn't 
square at all, it was round — oval, at least 
— and only a few inches long ; and didn't 
Claude take a time looking at it. He can't 
deny that." 

The tall man looked inquiringly at Claud. 

" A pocket brush," said the latter, answer- 
ing the look, " with a glass at the back ; quite 
near enough for Bran." 

" Just so," said the tall man. " Do you 
think. Bran, that you ever saw a picture 
in your life that you could remember five 
minutes afterwards ? '* 

" Did I ever ? That reminds me. T saw 
a picture this very day that I shall never for- 
get so long as I live.'' 
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" Is it possible ? Please then to describe 
it for our benefit.*' • 

" Well," said Brandenberg, with twinkling 
•eyes, " in the first place it was an oil-painting^ 
six feet square, in a gilt framed 

"I thought so," retorted the tall man. 
'' Go on." 

" Tm going on. Stop though — I must tell 
jou first how I came to see it. There's a 
mystery attached to it." 

The tall man folded his arms, leant his 
head against the window-frame, and closed 
his eyes. 

" What marvels do I hear ! " he ejaculated. 
** Brandenburg mixed up with a picture and a 
mystery ! Proceed, Bran, I entreat you, I am 
on the tiptoe of expectation." 

" I hope it's not a fatiguing position," said 
Brandenburg, lifting his eyes to the reclining 
head, very much as he would have gazed at a 
distant star, " and that you're generally com- 
fortable up there, for it will be some little 
time before I can fetch you down." 

"I'm doing the best I can under the 
circumstances," returned the other, " pray 
^et on." 

" I will," said the narrator. " Well, to 
begin, I came this morning to the General on 
duty, sent in my name, and received a 
gracious reply that he would be able to see 
me in about an hour and a half ; meantime 
I was to wait. Pleasant, wasn't it P So I 
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looked into all the rooms, and out of all the- 
windows, and tried to xjount the flies, and 
devised various other modes of passing the 
time — all failures; and at last I drifted, 
hopelessly into the gallery. There I found 
an old fellow mounted on a ladder, brushing 
and dusting at the frames and cornices. 
Seeing, I suppose, my utter inability to 
amuse myself, he came down from his percb, 
and ofEered to show me the beauties of the 
collection. I consented, and we travelled 
round the walls together. His explanations 
were not as intelligible as they might have 
been, for my lips refuse to accommodate 
themselves to the sweet southern liquids, 
and Ke seemed most lamentably ignorant of 
our beautiful and universal language; but 
we managed question and answer somehow. 
When I had seen all, and was about to leave, 
he stopped me, and first making me under- 
stand that he was charmed with my great 
knowledge and perfect aj)preciation of these 
works of art *' — here all three indulged in an 
explosion of laughter — •** said that he would 
now, as a great mark of esteem, allow me 
to see the gem — the wonder — the miraculous 
possession of the former occupants of this 
palace. 

" Of course I was grateful, and followed. 
The old fellow went groping with his hands 
about the wall in a most extraordinary 
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manner. I thought I must have misunder- 
stood him, when suddenly he touched a 
spring, or a bolt, or something, and the 
stones began to crack and part, and fold over 
each other in some mysterious fashion, and at 
last there was a great open niche and a black 
curtain inside. Then the old wizard began 
to cross himself, mouth and mumble, and 
roll his eyes about, and at last beckoned to 
me to come up close ; and then he drew back 
the curtain. Heaven and earth I how I 
started. At first I positively took it for a 
human figure, 9uch as we read are sometimes 
walled up in those abominations of the earth 
called nunneries. And I could fancy any 
wretched creature wearing just such a look 
upon her face while the bricks were being 
piled round her." 

"Then," said Claud, "it was a woman. 

"From the face I should have thought so, 
said Brandenburg, " but the dress was that 
of a monk, apparently a boy about fifteen. 
And yet there was another contradiction too, 
for a part of his white gown was turned 
back, making visible a red garment more like 
the petticoats the country women about here 
wear, than any monkish clothing. Tho 
hands, too, were feminine, white and tiny, 
though certainly a monk's might be that for 
all the work they do, and one of them held a 
weapon of some kind with a most deter* 
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mined looking grasp. But all that is nothing. 
It was the faoe. Oh I such a face I Such an 
awful face 1 " 

** Wicked ? " said Claud. 

" Ug^y ? " said the tall man. 

" Neither," said Brandenburg. " The faC6 
was beautiful 1 The most wonderful col* 
lection of lovely features that I ever daw. 
Pale — very pale — ^but such carved crimson 
lips, such rounded cheeks, such eye-brows, 
such a magnificent forehead, with the hair 
rolling and rippling back in shining ebony 
masses. But the eyesl Merciful powers! 
The artist must have been possessed by 
d legion of fiends when he painted them. 
Large, dark, lustrous, but full of fury, 
hatred, bitterness, malice, cruelty, and yet 
strange to say, with a woful, despairing, im* 
ploring look, that would make some eyes — 
not mine, Claud's, perhaps — overflow to look 
at them. Well, I was so astonished and 
petrified at this wonderful vision, that I 
<5ould neither speak nor move, and scarcely 
breathe, but when the first bewilderment 
passed off, I was all curiosity to know the 
history attached to this extraordinary pic- 
ture, for I saw plainly enough that there 
was a history. And then for the first time 
I chafed at my inability to understand 
thoroughly my rusty old friend's explana- 
tions. But as far as I could make out this 
boy or girl — it certainly was a girl's face — 
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Kved centuries ago, and was very badly 
treated by some person or persons unknown. 
The consequence was that the young gentle- 
man, as we'll suppose him to be, made a 
hasty and uncalled for retreat from this 
wicked world, quite on his own account ; a 
step which I fancy he has repented of ever 
since, arf he appears to take every possible 
opportunity of returning. Whether he finds 
the change not so agreeable as he expected, or 
has still a little business to finish down here, 
I am not sufficiently well-informed to say. 

"But my guide assured me on his word 
as an honest man — which, of course, was 
quite conclusive — and making horrible faces 
sjl the time, that when a Castellano is about 
to die, our friend in the white gown, who it 
seems is an ancestor, is to be seen gliding 
along these balls and galleries, or standing 
motionless under the arches and doorways, 
sometimes silent, sometimes shrieking fright- 
fully. But the sign is infallible; if a Cas- 
tellano dies, he is sure to appear — if he 
appears, a Castellano is sure to die. If it is 
the head of the house about to depart, the 
shrieks, I was told, are awful. Sometimes 
Qven he has been known to speak to a fool- 
hardy adventurer, who has dared the inter- 
view. I ventured to enquire of what nature 
was the communication so made P And the 
old gentleman, quaking in every limb, replied 
that that was never known, for any who had 
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survived such conversation had remained a 
moping idiot for life ; the which I can quite 
believe, always supposing that he were not 
one before. 

" My new acquaintance implored me, there- 
fore, as I valued my senses, never to risk so 
dangerous an experiment, but should I be so 
unfortunate as to see the figure in any direc- 
tion that I was about to take, to turn at 
once, and go as fast as my limbs would carry 
me in an opposite one, which I most em- 
phatically assured him that I would certainly 
do ! I then asked how the picture came to 
be painted ? Surely he had not sat for his 
likeness in that curious dress and attitude, 
and with that fiendish expression of face? 
Here again was another strange story. After 
the departure of the ill-used young man, an 
artist, one of the fanaily, having expressed 
great regret that the portrait gallery was 
incomplete without a likeness of that fated 
scion of the house, suddenly, at midnight, 
received a visit, either from the departed 
himself, or something worse in his shape, who 
commanded that he should be portrayed pre- 
cisely as he stood, then and there, and so 
complete the family line. The artist, who, 
I suppose, did not find himself equal to the 
occasion, in great terror obeyed; painted 
that picture, went mad, and diedl Quite 
the natural result, I should think, of such a 
labour. 
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" Well, when I had looked long enough at 
this marvel of painting, I thanked my guide 
for the pleasant entertainment he had given 
me, in the way that I thougjht would be most 
acceptable to him, and prepared to depart. 
I wanted to see him shut up the wall again, 
but he called my attention to another por- 
trait a little lower down, and while I was 
looking at it, closed everything, and led me 
so artfully on, that for my life when I looked 
round I could not tell which side or end of 
the gallery the secret opening had been. I 
was obliged to go, for the General sent for 
me then, and I had not time to make a 
minute inspection ; but I mean to some day. 
However, should any of us meet such a 
figure as I have described anywhere about 
this house, we shall know now, especially if 
he groans, that the rebel Castellano will die 
before twenty-four hours are over." 

"My dear Brandenburg," said the tall 
man, " you have really told us a wonderful 
tale, and quite taken my breath away. Par- 
don me for having so shamefully underrated 
your appreciative powers. Nevertheless, I 
should like to see this miraculous picture 
myself." 

" I don't believe you ever will," said Bran- 
denburg. " Old Crusty wouldn't show it to. 
everyone / know. You see he took a great 
fancy to me ; my interesting appearance and 
charming manners are irresistible." 
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Here again all three shouted with laughter^ 
for truth to tell the speaker was short, 
square, and only redeemed from positive 
ugliness by a fine set of teeth, and a comical 
good-humour beaming from his broad face, 

"Well," said Claud, "I'm not at aU 
anxious to meet the ghost, with such an ex- 
pression of countenance as you describe. I 
shall certainly retreat before the enemy. 
Chevelure, you don't believe in fiend or angel, 
what would you do ? " 

"I?" said the tall man languidly, "well, 
I'll tell you when I know myself. I don't 
think he'll ever appear to me ; those spec- 
tres are wonderfully discriminating, so it 
would be a waste of energy to arrange matters 
beforehand." 

" At any rate," said Brandenburg, " when 
he does appear, one good will result from it* 
A trouble the less on our hands. We shall 
know that Castellano will be safe in the 
other world before the sun sets again on 
this one." 

He spoke the concluding words in a loud 
tone, and was taken up by a voice from 
within the room, that said abruptly — 

" Who speaks of Castellano's death?" 

" There," said Claud in a whisper, " I told 
you the General would hear." 

" I don't care," said Brandenburg. 

Then stepping briskly into the room, ha 
answered — 
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"It was I, General. I was repeating a 
story that I heard in your gallery this morn- 
ing, concerning a dead-and-gone monk — at 
least, a thing in a monk's frock, with a 
beautiful, pale, woman's face, and an assas- 
sin's dagger, some unhappy ancestor of the 
Castellani, who is supposed to haunt this 
goodly mansion, howling, I beg his pardon, 
moaning I should say, for some hours before 
any of the family take their last journey • 
Doubtless he intends it as a delicate compli- 
ment to the expected guest — he comes to 
meet him half way.'' 

" Verily," said the General with a grim 
smile, " then he should be here to-night, for 
before sunrise to-morrow his last descendant 
will have joined him in. the Land of Shadows." 

"What? When?" exclaimed a dozen 
voices. " How do you mean. General ? '' 

" I mean,*' said the General, bringing out 
his words with slow distinctness, " that that 
arch rebel and traitor, Lorenzo, Duke Oastel- 
lano, will, at daybreak to-morrow, die a 
felon's death. There is neither doubt nor 
indecision about it. His plots and schemes 
are all over, by this time he has received his 
last shrift, and the best thing I can say for 
him now is. Heaven rest his soul." 

In the momentary silence that followed 
this startling announcement a strange sound 
made itself audible in the room ; a sort of 
wild, gusty sigh, which ceased abruptly^ 

VOL. I. H 
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leaving an oppressive stillness behind it. 
Everyone looked enquiringly at everyone. 

" It was the wind,'* said Brandenburg, 
" hark ! how it is rising." 

And certainly at that moment the breeze 
swept sharply round the corner of the house, 
making a singing sound as it passed. 

" But, General," said the man whom Claud 
had called Chevelure, ** may we not hear the 
details of this unexpected news that you 
give us r 

" Yes," said the General, *' there is no 
longer any necessity for keeping it secret. 
We have for some time known that Castel- 
lano meditated a descent on the coast with a 
few desperate men, and we could easily have 
taken them all red-handed, and strung them 
up on their native trees ; but the King was 
anxious to avoid all bloodshed; indeed, he 
would have saved the rebel himself, had it 
been practicable, but that was out of the 
question. So his one life is to suflBce for all. 
Castellano is betrayed, betrayed by his own 
people, by the very men whom he insanely 
perils his life to benefit. These vile Italians 
would sell their chance of Heaven for a 
dollar. Everything has been prepared for 
days past. Villeneuf and two hundred picked 
men have surrounded his retreat since the 
morning; it is close to the village where 
we rode this afternoon. I went ostensibly to 
inspect a powder magazine, in reality to meet 
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z, scout, who told me that the work was dona, 
Castellano was completely in Villeneufs 
hands, and he was only waiting till nightfall 
to send in his men, seize the leader, and, 
under cover of darkness, let the rest escape, 
according to the King's orders. To-morrow 
morning, as soon as it is light enough to 
take aim, he will be shot like a dog. I am 
told that he is the last of his line, so if his 
spiritual ancestor wishes again to visit this • 
lower earth he had better do it to-night, 
for he'll not have another opportunity. With 
Castellano dies, too, the last hope of these 
miserable rebels. So perish all the Em- 
peror's enemies. Long live the Emperor ! " 
The General ceased speaking, and all 
present commenced at once with eager re- 
marks and questionings ; but were cut short 
by the most awful sound that ever struck 
on human ears. It seemed to rise in the 
midst of them as if the being who uttered it 
were standing invisible among them. A 
dreadful, unearthly cry ! The yell of a 
demon, the wail of a lost soul, the shriek 
of a tortured child, which was it? What 
was it? It was each and all. It seemed 
to pierce the stone floor; it eddied round 
the walls ; it mounted to the ceiling ; it came 
down again, and renewed itself as from an 
unfathomable gulf of sound; long — loud — 
piercing. There was no mistake, no fancy, 
no possible doubt. A voice of hatred and 
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revenge ; a voice of wild despair ; a voice of 
helpless agony ; all mixed, and mingled, and 
fused in one mass of terrific sound, as if the 
gates of hell had been for a moment opened, 
and the dwellers there had made themselves 
heard upon the earth. A sound to curdle 
the blood in any living veins, and send it 
freezing back to strangle the heart. 

Not a cheek but was white as death. Not 
an eye but dilated in glassy terror. So 
horrible was the cry, that it seemed as if 
it would never end, though in reality two 
seconds was the utmost that it lasted. 

Each man fancied that it commenced close 
to his elbow, and that none in the room 
heard the full extent of its horror as he did. 

They remained like statues in whatever 
position the sound had caught them; some 
with a hand half raised, or an arm extended ; 
some in careless lounging attitudes, now stiff 
and grotesque, with livid faces surmounting 
the apparently easy body. 

The General sat at the head of a long 
tabl^ covered with papers ; he was leaning 
forward, in the act of throwing some letters 
to the other end ; so he remained, one hand 
grasping the arm of his chair, the other 
extended as far as possible over the table. 
He was an old man, grey headed, and seemed 
in weak health, or else worn with mental 
trouble. The only sign of life in the whole 
assemblage was a momentary glance, full of 
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ghastly meaning, exchanged between the 
three men who had stood on the balcony. 

The sound ceased at. last; the very echo 
died away; and a silence as of the grave 
itself succeeded to that awful cry. They 
still remained motionless; life suddenly 
checked was slow to resume its powers. 

Presently slight movements and some 
long-drawn breaths gave sign of returning 
animation. The tall man, Chevelure, was 
the first to recover his speech. 

" What could it be ? '* he said in a sub- 
dued voice. 

" What could it be ? " echoed Branden- 
burg ; •* it came from this side of the room, 
I am certain." 

" Indeed," said another quite at the oppo- 
site end, " I am convinced that it rose here." 

Claud said nothing. His mind was re- 
volving strange fancies. 

A man in plain clothes, who was sitting 
near the General, now lifted his head and 
spoke. His face was bad — hard, cruel, and 
treacherous. He had a soft voice, fluent 
words, an educated manner, and not one 
trace of a true gentleman about him. He 
looked scared like the rest, and a foxy 
twinkle still lingered in his deep-set eyes. 

"It is probable," he said in a purring 
voice. " Do you not think, General, that 
there may be some trick ? " 

"Trick?" said the General, **in what 
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way ? Who could or would play such a 
trick, and for what purpose ? " 

" Nay," said the .purring voice, " I only 
suggested ; otherwise it seems so very un- 
accountable." 

" Unaccountable indeed," said the General, 
leaning his head on his hand. ** Could it 
possibly come from outside ? Could it 
be" — 

He was interrupted by a deep, gasping 
sigh, such as we are accustomed to hear only 
from beds of the dying when the last solemn 
moment is at hand. The very breath that 
accompanied the sigh was audible. 

Everyone started at the same moment, as 
if they all held by an electric chain. 

" It is here, in this room, in the midst of 
us," said one, whose blanched face and 
quivering lips told how thoroughly he be- 
lieved his own words.' 

" It is true," said Claud softly. " What- 
ever made that sound is as near to us as we 
are to each other." 

Again a pause, and then Brandenburg 
stepped forward. 

" General," he said, " the story that I was 
telling just now has more details than I 
thought necessary to relate. That gallery 
there" — pointing to the closed verandah— 
" has something to do with it. If you 
knew all, I think you would decide to leave 
ihe room. Itcan scarcely be called cowardly ,"^ 
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he added, trying to smile, " to retire in good 
order, when we cannot even tell who our 
enemy is, or what force he possesses." 

As he spoke, all eyes turned to -the door 
leading into the verandah, which had not 
before been noticed, and now seemed to 
possess a mysterious attraction. 

The General reflected a moment, then 
stood up, pale, calm, and brave. 

" No," he said, " I have fought too much 
with flesh and blood to fear shadows. I will 
open that door and see what the gallery con- 
tains. I believe myself that nothing is there, 
but if anyone would rather not be present, 
let him leave the room first. I know my 
officers are brave men where earthly enemies 
are concerned ; it is no reproach to them if 
they decline to engage with a supernatural 
foe." 

Not a foot stirred to depart, but Claud 
whispered hurriedly in Ohevelure's ear — 

" Prevent him ; you have influence. He 
is an old man, and not strong. He might 
receive a shock that he would never re- 



cover." 



Chevelure advanced to the table. 

" General," he said, " we cannot let you 
do the unpleasant work ; we are all younger 
and stronger. You know I am not easily 
shocked ; let me unbar the door and search 
the balcony. I think I can hold my own 
against Satan himself; and if any trickster 
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should be secreted there, which is not at all 
likely, I promise that he shall not escape 
without feeling the weight of my arm." 

" Not so, Chevelure," said the old soldier. 
" If there is nothing to apprehend, well and 
good ; if there is, I ought to be the first to 
face it. If anyone wishes to leave the room 
let him hold up his hand." 

He paused ; not a finger was raised. 

" Good," he said. " Cowards fear both 
heaven and hell ; brave men neither." 

He walked to the verandah, followed 
closely by the whole group. 

The bolts were rusty, but with a little 
perseverance yielded. The latch only re- 
mained. For one moment the Greneral hesi- 
tated, then boldly raised it and pulled back 
the door, which opened inwardly. 

At the same moment every head was 
stretched forward, every eye fixed on the 
opening, and every voice uttered a cry of 
terror that baffles description. 

There, relieved against the darkness, stood 
the white, monkish figure ; the cowl partly 
fallen back, the head bent slightly forward, 
the face so beautiful, but ashy pale and 
corpse-like ; the teeth clenched, as, with 
rage or pain ; the eyes widely staring, but 
fixed, and full of a nameless horror; and in 
one hand the glittering dagger, its point 
turned towards the ground. 

Had Nina wished to escape, she might 
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have done it easily, for not one present but 
would have recoiled before her, as they 
never would have done from basilisk or tiger. 
But she had no such thought. When she 
uttered that cry of agony, sense entirely left 
her. Had power remained with her to think 
over what she had heard, she must have died 
outright. Better, perhaps, if she had ! 

Possibly some vague intention of revenge 
or escape had brought her from the end of 
the balcony to the door, or, finding the con- 
versation transferred to the inside of the 
room, she had come there to listen more 
easily. But whatever it was, with that last 
sobbing sigh the very power of motion 
seemed to have forsaken her. There she 
stood, rigid and unconscious, like a creature 
suddenly smitten with catalepsy, and there 
stood the awe-struck group within, gazing 
with a terrified fascination, as if they ex- 
pected her to advance and blast them with 
lightning from those unearthly eyes. 

For a few moments both remained in the 
same position — speechless, motionless ; then 
the rigid tension of Nina's muscles began to 
give way, her fingers relaxed their hold, and 
with a loud clang the dagger fell upon the 
stones I 



CHAPTER V. 

The ring of the metal roused the spell- 
bound assembly. Brandenburg started for- 
ward. 

" That at least was a sound of earth," he 
exclaimed, " and with your leave, General '^ 
— he finished the sentence by dartino: into* 
the balcony and laying his hand upon Nina's 
unresisting shoulder. " Here it is," he 
shouted triumphantly; '•I've got it, firm 
flesh and blood, as substantial a phantom as- 
ever I met with. Forward, good youth, for- 
ward; into the light if it please your ghostli- 
ness. Come, let us see thee without thy 
domino." 

And, dragging forward the passive figure, 
be began pulling and tugging at the cowl 
and gown, which, quickly falling off, dis- 
played the Contadina's red petticoat and 
braided tresses. 

At once every voice exclaimed — 

" Why, it is a woman ! " 

Brandenburg stepped back a few paces,, 
gazing with a kind of comic dismay at the 
revelation his own hands had made. 

" I verily believe," he stammered at last, 
**that Sathanas is playing us a trick stilly 
and that is the picture walked out of its 
frame." 
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Nina still stood, motionless and uncon- 
scious, where Brandenburg had placed her ; 
bnt the stony rigidity had melted from her 
face, the ghastly stare was gone from her 
eyes, leaving only a startled, appealing look, 
inexpressibly touching in eyes so large and 
lustrous. 

Her face was still utterly colourless, but 
it was the pallor, and almost the trans- 
parency, of wax — all save the lips, to which 
the crimson tint was rapidly returning. Her 
hair, instead of passing in a classical line 
across her forehead, her usual mode of 
wearing it, had been pushed and rolled back 
by the Priest, the better to aid her disguise, 
and, being loosened by the removal of the 
head-dress, fell half down her neck like a 
heap of shining jet. 

As she stood there in a repose so un* 
natural, the bright light bringing out every 
d^ail of her extraordinary beauty, habited 
in a costume so eccentric, that it was bewil- 
dering to think how and why it had been put 
together, no wonder that the spectators still 
stood aloof, gazing at her with an astonish- 
ment little short of awe. 

For, though Brandenburg had so decidedly 
pronounced her to be flesh and blood, she 
scarcely looked it. The fatigue, fasting, and 
agitation of the last twenty-four hours would, 
at a more advanced age, have made her ap-^ 
pear a haggard spectre ; but first and beau- 
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tiful youth can scarcely look haggard, except 
under very long pressure, and the effect on 
Nina was only an ethereal delicacy of form 
and colouring, seldom seen except in pictures 
of fay, sprite, or naiad. 

To all she was an object of unbounded 
and perplexing curiosity, but tenfold to the 
three men who had heard the entire story 
of the picture. Brandenburg was literally 
aghast at this sudden embodiment of his 
own disjointed account of what he had seen 
and heard. Chevelure, who only spoke 
truth when he called himself a connoisseur 
in faces, was startled at the seeming realiza- 
tion of that dream of perfection which had 
haunted him through life ; and though, as 
Claud had said, he believed neither in fiend 
nor angel, yet the beautiful humanity before 
him stirred in his heart feelings which he 
had believed to be long ago dead, and buried 
in forgotten graves. It would be impossible 
to trace the thousand thoughts that- flashed 
through his mind, and which he sorted, 
arranged, and laid ready, to be connected 
afterwards by a few as yet undiscovered 
links. 

Anyone looking at him would see that some 
dominant principle of his nature was begin- 
ning to assert itself. His brown eyes were 
full of earnest light ; the look of cynical 
indifference had vanished from his face; 
he stood up with folded arms and quiet 
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demeanour, but with an air of determina- 
tion that seemed both able and willing, if 
need were, to do battle with an army. He 
never spoke, or moved his eyes for more than 
a moment from Nina's face. 

And Claud — ^how did the unexpected 
apparition affect him? When the disguise 
fell off, and the beautiful face was turned to 
the hght, after one moment of bewildered 
uncertainty he recognised her — recognised 
her with a thrill of dismay and terror, taking 
in at a glance all the unfortunate, perhaps 
fatal, consequences, that might ensue to them 
both from her presence there. 

Though ignorant how or why she had 
concealed herself in the closed and barred 
balcony, utterly in the dark as to the cause 
of the cry she had uttered, yet he jumped at 
once to the right conclusion, that he himself 
was the object she sought. What was to be 
done ? His first impulse was to come for- 
ward, proclaim his knowledge of her, take to 
himself any blame that might attach to it, 
and urge his right to remove her to some 
safe asylum till she should recover sufficiently 
to give an account of herself and be restored 
to her friends. But then came the second 
thought. Gould he take all the blame ; would 
he even be believed ? And a shuddering 
anticipation of Brandenburg's wretched jokes, 
and Chevelure's scoffing wisdom, deter- 
mined him to remain apparently as ignorant 
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of her antecedents as the rest of them. But 
then again, could he leave her in that help*- 
less state to be examined and judged by a 
<5ode of laws and feelings which he ,well knew 
would never touch the real reasons of her 
conduct ? Better at any rate proclaim him- 
self a friend, ready to stand by her under 
all circumstances, than leave her unassisted 
to the mercy of such pitiless jurymen. And 
then coming to this decision he suddenly 
remembered that he had promised, sworn, 
never to recognize her in the presence of 
others; and he could not forget how 
thoroughly in earnest she had been when 
exacting this promise. 

Unhappy Claud ! His brain whirled, his 
mind became a chaos; after all his deter- 
minations to say and do this and that, he 
ended by neither saying nor doing anything. 
He remained silent, half-concealed by one or 
two who pressed in front of him ; but had 
not the universal attention been rivetted on 
to one object his agitation must have been 
observed. As it was, two pairs of eyes 
scanned him for a moment, and thence drew 
their own conclusions ; and, fortunately for 
him, though one glance was evil and vindictive 
enough, the other was honest, penetrating, 
and full of interest and compassion. 

The hum of voices had commenced again 
in murmurs of astonishment, admiration, per- 
plexity, and superstitious fear. Even the 
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General himself, though recovered from the 
first shock, said nothing beyond a few broken 
ejaculations. Brandenburg, as usual, was 
the first to make himself heard, 

"Who and what can she be?" he ex- 
<5laimed, looking ruefully at a little band of 
scarlet ribbon which had tied up some portion 
of Nina's hair, and in pulling ofE the cowl had 
fallen upon his arm. •* Is she alive or dead ? 
Living creatures don't look like that ; and 
ghosts don't wear these things " — holding 
up the ribbon. " And if she was dead she 
could not stand upright. She must be in a 
fit of some kind, and I feel as if J had done 
it somehow." 

Then he walked up and gently touched her 
arm. 

** Do speak, mademoiselle; or, if you are 
dumb, nod. Move something — ^look at some- 
body-^not me if you don't like — one of the 
others — a good-looking one. Here, Claud, 
do come forward, women always look at you 
— try to make her move her eyes." 

But Claud never stirred, nor did Nina. 

" She's not very warm," continued Bran- 
denburg, feeling the arm that he held ; " but 
not cold enough for a corpse. I wonder if 
she has any pulse," and then clumsily trying 
to find the right place he was struck by the 
beauty of the hand, which lay like a morsel 
of alabaster in his own large brown paw. 

" She has lovely fingers, any way," he 
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said, lifting them gently, as if he expected 
them to break or melt, "and features to 
4natch," raising his eyes to the face, which 
was every moment growing softer and more 
human. •* I don't feel any pulse here ; I 
wonder if it is in the other wrist," and drop- 
ping the one he held he went round and took 
up the other, but suddenly stopping in the 
search for a pulse exclaimed, ** that doesn't 
look much like a peasant, or a monk either,"^ 
holding up to view one finger of the captive 
hand, which displayed a magnificent ring. 

The diamonds in it flashed and sparkled 
like miniature suns, and two ruby hearts, 
which formed part of the device, glowed 
crimson fire. 

Claud had watched with mortification and 
uneasiness Brandenburg's free and easy ex- 
amination of the unconscious Nina, and to see 
him now inquisitively picking out every little 
fact that might lead to her detection was 
almost too much for human patience. To 
have knocked Bran down would have been 
an immense relief to his feelings, but one, 
unfortunately, in which he could not indulge, 
but having mentally apostrophized him as " a 
prying idiot," great was his satisfaction when 
the General's voice made itself heard, saying 
in most authoritative tones — 

" Brandenburg, let that young lady alone. 
Be good enough to place yourself at the 
other end of the room. Gentlemen, all of 
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jou, stand back. This is my affair ; I will 
question her." 

All fell back a few steps. The Q-eneral 
placed his chair exactly opposite to the stiU 
motionless figure. 

" Mademoiselle," he said, bending forward 
till his eyes fairly looked into hers, "pray 
attend to me. We do not wish to frighten 
you — far from it. Reassure yourself. I am 
willing to believe that some strange accident 
has brought you here. Only explain, and I 
wiU myself take care that you are safely 
restored to your home, or wherever you wish 
to go." 

Still Nina made no sign^ though a faint 
spasmodic twitching might be discerned 
about her mouth. 

The General looked round uneasily. 

" Eeally," he said, " I don't feel certain — 
she seems in a peculiar state. In a sudden, 
return of consciousness she might fall ; some- 
one had better stand — La Serpe " — to the 
man in plain clothes-—** will you move nearer 
to" — 

He was interrupted by Ohevelure. 

" Allow wie. General. I have seen a case- 
of this kind before ; I shall know if she re- 
quires help," and he stepped forward and 
placed himself beside Nina. 

La Serpe, the secretary, now came up, 
and darting a furtive, malignant glance at 
Ghevelure, began whispering in the Generars. 

VOL. I. I 
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ear. The latter nodded once or twice, but a 
little impatiently. 

" Yes, perhaps, by-and-bye,'* he said ; then 
turned again to Nina. 

" Now, mademoiselle,*' he continued, speak- 
ing very kindly, " I entreat you to try and 
answer me. If you do not understand 
French we will find someone who speaks 
your own language; but give some sign 
at least that you hear me," and he held 
out his hand impressively. 

Nina moved slightly ; she turned her face 
a little ; lifted one arm as if trying to raise 
it to her head, but failed; opened and shut 
her eyes rapidly, and for a moment a ray 
of intelligence shot into them, but died away, 
leaving her passive as before. 

" What is to be done ? '* said the General 
hopelessly to Chevelure. ** Perhaps we ought 
to summon a surgeon.'' 

Chevelure opposed this measure strongly. 

" She is coming to herself by degrees," he 
said ; ** better so than too suddenly." 

" Meantime," said the General, " we might 
find some clue about her. La Serpe, I fancy 
you have the lightest hand among us ; search 
mademoiselle — gently mind. See if you can 
find any papers, letters, direction, intimation 
of any kind as to her belongings." 
. This was too much for Claud ; he started 
forward and began to speak, but, encounter- 
ing a peculiar glance from Chevelure, stopped* 
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"By-the-bye, General,'* said the latter, 
^* she dropped something, you remember, in 
the balcony ; that might give some informa- 
tion/* 

" True,'* said the General ; " I had for- 
gotten it. A weapon of some kind I think. 
Look, La Serpe, you will be sure to find it.*' 

The Secretary retreated into the balcony. 

" Also," continued Chevelure, " we may as 
well examine her dress.'* 

"Nothing there,'* taking up the monk's 
gown, shaking it and throwing it down 
again ; " perhaps here ; these red petticoats 
have always capacious pockets, I believe.'* 

He slipped his hand adroitly into the 
opening and produced in a moment two 
articles. 

" This is all," he said, holding up a sealed 
paper and a handkerchief. The General took 
them. He first unfolded the handkerchief. 
Such a handkerchief surely never before 
came out of a peasant girl's pocket. Of the 
finest cambric, superbly embroidered, and in 
one corner a sort of shield, surmounted by 
the same device as on her ring, two hearts 
united by a coronet, and enclosing the initials 
A de 0. 

The General shook his head as he looked 
at it ; and glanced up at the owner and back 
again to the delicate fabric, doubt and un- 
-easinesB in every line of his face. 

"There is some queer mystery here,** 
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he said. " I wish 'w© <5ould fathom it Thi» 
device is not altogether unfamiliar to me ; I 
mnnot remember just now what I have heard 
about it; That girl is intentionally disguised 
I can see; a double disguise, too, for she 
is 110 peasant. I fear there is more meaning 
m it than I thought/* He took up the letter 
and looked at it. " Why, what is this ? No 
direction but a number of scratches on the 
outside." 

At this moment the Secretary returned, 
holding the dagger which Nina had dropped. 

^VThis is all that I can find, General; a 
curious little weapon enough, very curious, 
and of anci^it workmanship it seems to 
me." 

The General took it, turned it up and 
down this way and that. 

" A foolish little thing," he said, laying ifc 
cm the table, "more a toy than a weapon. 
Xiet us see about the letter. What does this 
aaea^. La Serpe? No direction, but seven 
long strokes and a seal big enough for a 
despatch to the Emperor. Is it a letter, or 
whatP" 

" Perhaps the inside might tell," suggested 
the Secretary. 

** To be sure ; yes, I will break the seal. 
It is to be hoped that this is no private 
xjorrespondence of mademoiselle" — darting 
for a moment a look of suspicion among th^ 
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group of officers at the other end of the room 
— " as she can give no account of herself I 
must gain ixiformation any way I can.'*' 

But before breaking the seal he glanoed 
up again at Nina, whose face had gained 
so much of eoloisr and expression tl^t she* 
almost seemed to answer his look. 

** Surely, young lady, you can understand 
me now. A word is sufficient- Was it 
accident or design that brought you here ? '* 

Still Nina was speechless^ 

" She toill not answer," said the General 
irritably. "I believe she could if she 
chose." 

** The poor thing is half dead with terror,*** 
said a compassionate Toice from the crowd ;' 
" most likely it is some piece of masquerad- 
ing ; she has got into the wrong house and 
couldnt get out again." 

" This is. not Carnival time,'' said the 
General coldly. "Well, I must see wha* 
this paper contains.'^ 

With a penknife he cut round the seal*, 
preserving the latter unbroken. As he read 
his face grew dark, and by the time he had 
reached the end was black as' thunder. 
When he had finished he held it out to the 
Secretary. 

" Eead that La Serpe, there's more mis- 
chief here than I thought f or..'^ 

With eaigeraess the Secretary read aloud t 
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** Deab and Paithftjl Son, 

" I send you herewith a precious^ 
charge, no other than the daughter of our 
illustrious Chief, who, for reasons which she 
will herself explain, is forced to abandon 
the refuge which has hitherto sheltered her. 
I send her alone, for I dare not desert my 
post even for a reason so important. The 
time is ripe; the blow is about to fall. 
The usurpers lull themselves in security, 
they think their councils unfathomable, their 
plans like the deep sea ; but the dead walls 
have told their secrets, and women and 
children shall laugh at their shallow con- 
trivings. I have yet a mission to confide 
to the noble child who comes to you; 
I pray you in all things to aid her with 
advice, help, and whatever money she may 
require. Young and tender as she is, her 
boldness, energy, and powers of endurance 
are remarkable. Whatever hour of the 
night she may arrive let it be supposed by 
your household that your excellent wife's 
young relative has unexpectedly been en- 
abled to carry out her first arrangement 
The disguise you can easily account for 
in these lawless times. I will write more 
lengthily at some future date. 
^ " I know the worth of the hands into 
which I commit this treasure, and I do it 
without fear. Adieu my friend; I pray 
that Blessed Mary and her Son may 
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strenp^hen and bless you in the great work, 
and all other good, and I subscribe myself 
now as always, 

" Your Father spiritually 

" And in affection, 

" Feanoesoo." 

At the reading of this unmistakable 
document a dead silence fell on the whole 
assembly. The Secretary's eyes emitted 
fierce twinkles of joy. Claud's hands turned 
cold, his heart sank like lead; the vague 
evils he had foreboded began to loom up 
in hideous, palpable forms. Nina's whole 
existence had always been to him a mystery. 
What if her careful reticence really shrouded 
some horrible secret? But that thought 
was dismissed in a moment. His clearer 
judgment quickly saw that the true danger 
lay in a miserable coincidence of circum- 
stances. He had always seen that she was 
living a disguised life ; this of itself would 
explain much of the suspicious wording of 
the letter; but how was he to give the 
^planation? The attempt would only 
bring down grave suspicions on himself, 
and in no way exonerate her. Chevelure 
still stood beside Nina watching her atten- 
tively. Within the last few minutes he had 
drawn a little nearer, for she had moved 
once or twice, turned her head, and rocked 
Bhghtly as if not securely balanced. 
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Brandenbarg's voice thrust itself as nsnal 
into the midst of the general dismay, witb 
the often repeated " Who and what ean she 
be?" and wa^ proceeding with his usual 
mode of reasoning when a thundering 
"Silence" from the General brought him 
to a full stop. 

" Gentlemen/' said the latter, looking 
round and speaking with angry vehemence, 
very different to his former quiet tone, 
** I read in all your faces the confirmation 
of my own suspicions. I thought it once 
before, and dismissed the idea as impossible ; 
it foi!>ced itself upon me again and again; 
I am now convinced, whether as an accom- 
plice or a tool I cannot take upon myself to 
say, but whichever it is, the fact remains 
the same. That woman is a spy ! " 

He pointed with his hand towards her 
and spoke with passionate earnestness. For 
a moment not a dissent was heard. The 
accusation foun4 an echo in the hearts of 
nearly all present. But then despair did 
for Claud what he had better have done 
for himself before. He took his courage in 
both hands and walked boldly forward. 

" General," he said, " pardon me, but I do 
not agree with you. Consider her youth, 
her delicate appearance, the evidences of 
luxury and high breeding about her, and, 
more than all, the state she is in at present* 
None but* madmen would employ so unfit an 
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iiHrtrament. Of what good would she be. 
Liable every moment to discovery, unable to 
make her escape, and utterly useless for any 
report, or the learning' of any secrets.'* 

" I admit that there is reason in what you 
say," replied the General in somewhat milder 
tones, ^' but on the other side there is more. 
A spy is not necessarily without human 
feelings, and fatigue, fasting, or any violent 
emotion might bring her into this condi- 
tion. The very objection you urge, youth, 
and delicate breeding, would be two great 
qualifications, they would disarm suspicion. 
Bepend upon it this is not her first essay. 
You hear what the letter says of her energy 
and endurance." 

*'But," pleaded Claud, "we cannot be 
sure that the letter refers to her ; she may 
have been simply commissioned to hand the 
letter to some person who was to bear it 
to its destination. It is not even directed 
you see." 

" And the disguise mentioned," said the 
General, ^^ and the mission to be accom- 
pUshed, and the walls that report secrets, 
and if she was only to hand that letter to 
someone else what brought her here P And 
he speaks of her parentage as illustrious-— 
and see here» and look there" — lifting the 
coroneted comer of the handkerchief, and 
pointing to the glittering ring on Xina's 
band* ^'What other conclusion can Wf 
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draw than that she is the person referred 
to in the letter. And this state of un- 
consciousness ; I do not say that I think 
it feigned, indeed I do not think so, but 
it seems to me to be caused by the long 
suppression of agitated feelings. And why 
suppress them, unless in fear of betraying an 
unsuspected presence ? She may not be well 
fitted for her work, but I repeat it — she is a 
spy 1 " 

Claud groaned inwardly. The arguments 
were too true to be contradicted. He shifted 
his ground a little. 

" She may, indeed," he resumed, "have 
been induced to don that disguise, carry the 
letter, and even enter this house on some 
plea quite innocent in itself. Her employers 
may be guilty, but I do not think that she is. 
Her condition at this moment may be, very 
probably is, caused by discovering too late 
the mission she was on." 

This was a good stroke on Claud's part 
for a murmur of assent ran through the 
room. 

" Monsieur de Meronne," said the General 
angrily, " you argue as becomes an inex* 
perienced, obstinate, ridiculous young man, 
who will not believe that anything wearing a 
petticoat, and possessing a handsome face, 
can do wrong." 

Claud was only too glad that his eager 
partisanship should be attributed to this very 
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small cause, and was about to commence 
another statement of his conviction, but was 
interrupted by a slight exclamation from 
Chevelure. That vigilant guardian had 
observed that from the moment the Genera 1 
first pronounced the word " spy," a visible 
change had taken place in Nina's deport- 
ment. A slight tremor stole over her ; there 
was a nervous quivering of the lips, as if 
words were trying to force themselves ; her 
eyes again opened and shut rapidly, and her 
fingers twitched with a convulsive movement. 
This lasted more or less up to the present 
moment ; and now as all eyes, directed by 
Chevelure's voice, fixed themselves upon her, 
they could see the entire expression of her 
face change. The eyes were clear and in- 
teUigent, but the features convulsed, and 
suddenly, with a loud cry, she threw her 
hands above her head, bent tottering for-, 
ward, and then instantly fell back. 

A crushing and dangerous fall doubtless 
it would have been, but caught just at 
the right moment by Chevelure, and gently 
balanced, even a shock was avoided. This 
unexpected occurrence completely stopped 
the discussion for the moment. With absorb- 
ing interest all watched to see the further re- 
sult of the change ; and great indeed was the 
astonishment w^ien, after resting with closed 
eyes for a few minutes, she raised herself 
without help, unconscious, apparently, that 
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anytking more animate tbao a wall or a ok»r 
was supporting her, stood firmly on her ieeif 
crossed her arms before her, drew up her 
beautiful head, and looking on the assem^lided 
faces with mingled scorn and dispieasmrev 
said in the tone of an empress questioning 
her slaves ■— 

" Who dares call me a spy ? I am Ninar- 
daughter of the Duke Castellano ! " 

Had she said — " I am the Queen of Sheba,** 
they would have believed it ; triek or falsity 
with that face was impossible. 

" I doubt it not," said the General gravely. 
" And may I ask, what brings the Duke's 
daughter to my house at dead of night, dis- 
guised and armed, and earryiz^ treasonable 
papers ? '* 

Nina looked at him in haughty astonisd)^ 
ment. She seemed to have forgotten time 
and locality ; then turned her eyes round the 
room, growing more puzzled every momeat, 
and at last encountered Claud's earnest, sad 
glance fixed intently upon her. With a sud- 
den rush memory came back. The Priests 
house, the long weary walk, the climbfeig 
into the dark balcony, the two men talkiia^ 
elose beffl:de her, a horrible tale, a momeo^ 
ci agony, and then a mist — she could re- 
member no more. She guessed she had been 
ill, fainted, perhaps and in«some way dis- 
covered. That was enough, she coulA 
imagine the rest. They believed her to be^ s 
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spj, and she had bo way of clearing herself!. 
Abo she had unconsciously admitted her 
family name. She oould not now deny it. 
Lying under such a terrible suspicion she 
knew bow fatal to Claud would be any recog- 
nition or championship of her. She quickly 
laid her plan. She would try to save herself^ 
but sho determined to save him ; and when 
the General, after waiting a few moments to 
give her time, repeated his question — " What 
brings the Duke's daughter to my house at 
tbis hour of the night ?" she answered with 
the pride of her whole ancestry curling: her 
Kd lips and flashing from her eyes ~ 

" The Oastellani give no account of their 
actions to mortal man, least of all to intrud- 
ing strangers.'* 

"By my life a bold damsel," said the 
Greneral, reddening wiUi anger. "I don't 
think we need waste our pity on her youth 
and inexperience. I ask you once for all, 
mademoiselle, what brings you here? Be- 
member you are a prisoner, suspected of 
beiikg a spy. I would advise you to be care- 
ful in your answers." 

She turned upon him with sudden fury. 

" False Frenchman, what brings you here ? 
Here — ^into my father's palace, where he 
never bade you welcome, to plot treason and 
murder against all that is left noble in the 
land? My right is here. No usui^er on 
earth shall drive me away. This house is 
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iQine, whenever I choose to enter it, and if I 
do noti it is because its present possessors 
have tainted the very walls. I will answer 
you nothing. I deny your right to ask me 
one question. But you have called me a spy 
— false and cowardly 1 I am not, and you 
know it 1 '* 

To say that amazement held her Usteners 
speechless would be but a mild term. If a 
gentle white dove, sitting on a housetop, had 
suddenly flown in at the window and torn 
them all to pieces with 4:he strength and 
ferocity of a vulture, they could not have 
been more thoroughly unprepared for, or 
astonished at the attack. Brandenburg 
alone, whom nothing could silence, short of 
cutting out his tongue, found words to ex- 
press his insane admiration. 

"Well done, little one," he shouted, 
" brava I say. What a beauty she looks in a 
passion ! Look at her eyes, her cheeks, her 
hands — look at " — 

" Silence, sir," roared the •General, ** if you 
speak another word without orders, I'll place 
you in arrest." 

Brandenburg was not in the least dis- 
<5omfited. He obeyed his superior with a 
bow, only making aside a few emphatic 
gestures to those close to him, intimating 
that the old fellow was jealous of his— 
Brandenburg's — superior powers of pleasiog. 

Nina's words, the suppressed passion that 
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shook her while she uttered them, the un- 
mistakable dignity and truth in her face, 
had a signal effect. Each man in the depths 
of his own heart, instantly and entirely 
acquitted her of the vile suspicion. She 
might be anything, or nothing, but she was 
not a spy ! Some of them were inclined to 
take the apparent meaning of her own words 
that she had come simply because she would 
not give up her right to enter that house 
when she choose ; others thought that perhaps 
yearning after her old home she had been in 
the habit of wandering about it disguised, 
and on this occasion, the dreadful story of 
her father's fate, had enraged and maddened 
her. Others again believed it possible that 
she actually lived in some of the secret cham- 
bers and passages with which they knew that 
the building was well furnished, though they 
could discover but few of them. There were 
two or three who came nearer the mark, and 
only fell a little short of the true cause of 
her appearance there. And a solitary one, 
not including Claud, unerringly divined the 
entire outline, if not all the details of her 
story. 

But though all believed her innocent of 
the General's accusation, none could say so; 
for that hot old man, who really had in- 
tended to be not only just but merciful, irri« 
tated by the bold bearing of his captive 
whom he had certainly treated with great 
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oonsideration, angered at the afiFronting epi- 
ihets bestowed upon himself and his nation, 
and disgusted to see that the tide of feelings 
was evidently in her favour, spite of his 
own repeatedly affirmed belief in her guilt, 
launched out into a loud and rather undigni* 
fied torrent of accusation and proof, recruit- 
ing his powers now and then by stealthy 
whispers from his Secretary, who was evi- 
dently urging him to extreme measures. 
Nina answered never a word. She stood 
with folded arms, apparently unconscious, or 
at any rate quite uninterested, in the threats 
and denunciations levelled against her; but 
she was not idle, for she had seen Claud, 
unhappy, agonised Claud, endeavouring to 
tel^raph some communication to her across 
the room. By a slight sign she contrived to 
convey to him her wish that he should remain 
passive; and for a moment this contented 
nim, for he feared that she might think that 
he forsook her in her peril. 

But the telegraphic look was intercepted ; 
the answering sign seen. 

The Secretary, who owed his soubriquet of 
the " Snake " to better grounded causes than 
the accidental spelling of his name, began to 
whisper busily in the GeneraUs ear, and that 
irritated officer, turning suddenly round and 
facing Claud, detected the eyes of the lattar 
fixed upon Nina with such a peculiar ezpres- 
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sion that interest or admiration alone could 
scarcely cause it. 

" Monsieur de Meronne,'* he said abruptly, 
**you appear to take a great interest in the 
prisoner : may I ask if you are old acquain- 
tances ?'* 

Claud, taken at a disadvantage, changed, 
coloured, hesitated, and could scarcely 
answer. Chevelure's cool indifference, or 
Brandenburg's saucy daring, would have 
been to him at this moment an invaluable 
gift. 

" I was just thinking," he stammered, " I 
fancied— at least I was trying to recognise — 
that is, I was beginning to remember some 
of the features — but the fact is," recovering 
himself with an effort, *^ these Italians are all 
so alike, I cannot tell one from another." 

" So alike ? " burst out incorrigible Bran- 
denburg, heedless of the peremptory orders 
just received, " why, Claud, there's not one 
in the whole country in the least resembling 
her ; she's as different " — 

But the thunder of the General's voice 
again brought him to a stop. 

" By Heaven 1 Captain Brandenburg, if I 
hear your voice again, I'll bring you to a 
court-martial for disobedience of orders." 

Then he turned back with dark and sus- 
picious looks to Claud. 

" If, Monsieur de Meronne, you know any- 
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thing of the prisoner, jou had better say so» 
for I shall certainly find it out." 

Claud, angry at the imputation of any- 
thing underhand, and galled by the freque&fc 
repetition of the word ** prisoner," was aboufc 
to answer very hotly, very unwisely, but was 
happily diverted from his intention by Cheve- 
lure, who had remained all this time in the 
background on the other side of Nina, silent 
but observing everything, and now came 
forward with the easy grace which sat so 
well upon him. 

" My dear General, De Meronne knows 
something, more or less, of every pretty girl 
in Naples ; no wonder that he can scarcely 
believe himself to be unacquainted with this 
one who certainly ought to stand at the top 
of his list." 

The remark was a mere joke, but so 
adroitly made that it gave a very simple 
colouring to poor Claud's embarrassment. 

" It is no use to joke about it, Chevelure," 
said the General testily, but, without the 
anger he had shown to Claud, " the whole 
affair is so complicated that I can scarcely 
see my way ; that that girl is here with some 
nefarious design I am convinced, and how 
far the mischief may have gone I cannot 
tell." 

" But," continued Chevelure, lowering bis 
voice, "I oannot agree with you, General, 
that she is a spy. My idea of the matter is 
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that she has been sent disguised to some 
place of shelter^— ^i(?e know how necessar/ 
<;oiicealment is for all that family — the letter 
doubtless refers to her, but I do not see that 
it implicates her in the least. On the road 
she has been alarmed, perhaps pursued, 
and knowing all the entrances to this house 
has taken shelter here, meaning most likely 
to steal away when she could do so without 
being discovered. Standing in the verandah 
there, she must have heard every word of 
your account of Castellano's fate, so her 
terrible cry and state of unconsciousness are 
fully accounted for. You have children. 
General; can you not imagine her state erf 
mind at hearing such a tale of her father ?'* 

" Stop there," said the General, " don^t 
talk of my children. I had children, two 
brave boys; yes, both are dead! They 
perished through the treachery of a spy, 
and that spy a woman. I can show no 
mercy to a spy.'* 

" I should never counsel it," returned 
Chevqlure after a short pause of sympathy 
for the great grief that passed over the worn 
face before him. " I know that- we wage 
XLgainst them, and necessarily, a war of exter- 
mination ; but I really think that this is a mis- 
take. You cannot judge from her demeanour ; 
remember what she has just heard, what she 
must be suffering now, though «he will not 
fihow it. Dispossessed, outlawed, caught in 
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a most equiyocal position, a prisoner under 
the roof of her own hereditary home, and 
fot a change from these gloomy reflections, 
her father's death at daybreak to-morrow. 
Poor thing 1 *' he continued, lowering his 
Voice still more. " I should think instead of 
that cold, proud indifference she would, if 
alone, lie down and weep her eyes out on 
the earth. True, she will give no explana- 
tion, but, then, she is mad with misery. If 
you are doubtful, General, how to act, why 
not give her in charge of some religious 
house : make the Superior answerable for 
her, till we find out something concerning 
her. If you consent, I will myself take her 
at once to the convent of St. Ursula, not 
half a mile from here. It is open at all 
hours, and the Abbess is a connection of 
mine. What else can you do?" for the 
General still hesitated. " She cannot remain 
where she is ; in spite of her apparent re- 
covery, I can see that she is utterly exhausted. 
She might fall into the same state again at 
any moment, and what should we do with her 
then ? Besides " — for he still got no answer 
— "another fit of that kind might be fatal, 
and there would be enquiries, and suspicions, 
and complaints; and you know how im- 
placable the King was concerning that boy 
who was beaten by some of our men. Pray 
consider, General ; I think you may trust my 
advice." 
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The General moved uneasily. 

" If she were not a woman," he said, in 
the same low tone, ** I would not care. But 
I candidly confess that I don't know how to 
deal with them. I don't like letting her go, 
Chevelure, but as you say giving her in 
charge, to be produced again when necessary, 
perhaps it is the best thing to be done." 

" I think you have decided wisely^; 
General," responded Chevelure." 

The General had not decided at all, but 
Chevelure was determined to clinch the 
matter. He well knew that once safe in the 
convent of St. Ursula she could not be 
dragged out again, whatever might be dis- 
covered, without the concurrence of the 
Abbess, and he intended to impress upon 
the latter, who was, indeed, his only and de- 
voted sister, not to give Nina up to anyone 
until he told her to do so. 

Few people could have persuaded the 
General so easily, but Chevelure had im- 
mense, influence. The representative of one 
of the oldest families of the old noblesse, he 
had repeatedly refused any title whatever 
under the present Empire. He had joined 
the Buonapartists, partly from a conviction 
of the First Consul's power to lift France from 
the chaos of the Revolution, partly because 
there was no other field open to his energies;, 
but certainly not from enmity to the Bour- 
bons, or dislike to an hereditary monarchy or 
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aristocracy. He served the Emperor, but 
Bimplj as a soldier, and no man served him 
better. His own regiment was a model, 
his men adored him. Why^ no one exactly 
knew, for he was a strict disciplinarian, never 
overlooked bad conduct, and allowed na 
licence. 

Indeed, so well known was this, that a 
,pfiTty of men of Chevelure's regiment were 
always hailed by the oppressed peasantry 
Its a protection from their marauding 
comrades. In the field he was brave as a 
lion, and with a genius for generalship almost 
equal to a Wellington. Rich, handsome, 
and highly bred, he wanted nothing for 
himself; all that he had, strength, talents 
and money, he bestowed freely on others. 
"Wherever difficult work was to be done, 
Chevelure was sent — and did it. If a per- 
plexing crisis occurred, or a delicate investi- 
gation had to be made, his counsel was re- 
quired, his services were indispensable; and 
he so seldom gave advice without being 
asked, that when he did, it was invariably 
followed without question or comment. 

This credit and influence, which he rarely 
used, and never valued, now suddenly became 
of the greatest importance. He had taken no 
part in the discussion before, merely volan* 
leering to stand beside Nina, and see that 
she came to no harm, as a simple act of com-* 
jMtsfiion^ and could not be supposed to be iih 
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fluenced by any other motive than justice and 
expediency. Now, therefore, that he gave 
his vote on her side, and backed it by power- 
ful arguments, the Greneral, who was com* 
pletely puzzled and bewildered, besides being 
tired and hungry, and weary of the whole 
affair, began to see that the safest and most 
dignified compromise he could make, would 
be to accept Chevelure's suggestion, and 
place Nina in the TJrsuline Convent, to be 
produced, if necessary, at some future time. 

He was just about to make this decision 
known, when a hasty knocking at the door 
prevented him, and the sentry put in his 
head saying — 

" Despatches, Greneral.'* 

" Send them in at once," said the Greneral 
rising, and turning to the door. 

The sentry disappeared, and another figure 
stood in the doorway. 

A dragoon ; hot, dusty, torn and battered, 
stained with blood, and black with smoke. 

"Great Heaven ! " exclaimed the General^ 
aghast. " Where do you come from ?'* 

"Prom where you were this afternoon, 
General; I have ridden like fury to bring 
you this," laying a sealed packet on the 
table. 

" But," said the General, taking it up, but 
fitiU looking at the man, ** what is the cause 
of the state you are in ? Surely, there was 
no resistance ? ** 
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No resistance ? '* echoed the man sulkily, 

those scoundrelly Italians have beaten us 
for once, as Frenchmen never were beatea 
before.'' 

"But the man-— the rebel — Castellanol" 
gasped the General. 

** Eead, sir, read ; you'll find it all there ; 
and I can answer any questions you like 
afterwards." 

With trembling hands the General broke 
the seal, and read a short despatch, exclama- 
tions of rage and grief escaping him as he 
did so. 

" Gone ! " he exclaimed, dashing the paper 
on the table. " Escaped ! And Villeneuf 
dead, and two of his best officers, and thirty 
men killed and wounded 1 How did it 
happen ? Speak man ; this afternoon every- 
thing was going well. What was the 
cause ? " 

"We know no more. General, than you 
do, and I can tell you little more than 
Captain de Burgh has written. The truth 
is, that when we thought their plans so weU 
known to us, ours were better known to 
them. There is treachery somewhere. Spies 
have been at work. When we got into the 
enclosure, we were received with one of the 
best volleys I ever heard; disciplined troops 
evidently, no raw recruits or blundering 
peasantry. I could swear there were English 
among them — many of us thought so, then 
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when we tried to retreat, a party in ambush 
outside, rose up and out us down. How 
many there were I cannot tell, but I fancy 
not a great number, or they would not have 
left us so soon. But they have carried off 
their Chief in triumph, and their killed and 
wounded too, if they have any, for we could 
find none. Nor could we discover what 
direction they went in ; they seemed to melt 
away. Their spies have been at work to 
some purpose." 

" Spies 1 " exclaimed the General. ** Yes, 
I have it; I see it all now, clear as the noon- 
day ; there stands the spy who has done all 
this mischief 1 " pointing to Nina, with hands 
that trembled with passion. '* Taken not an 
hour ago in this very house, in this very 
room; concealed in yonder gallery, disguised, 
armed, carrying a letter brimful of treason ; 
and she owns herself that rebel's daughter. 
Now, gentlemen," turning to the bystanders, 
" what do you say ? Am I right ? Is she a 
spy? So surely as the Emperor sits upon 
his throne she is a spy, and shall die a spy's 
death ! " 

"But," interrupted Claud, white with 
rage and terror, *• though a spy may have 
been at work, that is no proof that she is 
one." 

" No proof, sir ? . . . The rebel's 
daughter enters my house at night, and lies 
concealed there for hours, wearing a double 
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disguise, carrying a letter full of insolent 
triumph and boasting treason, and a stiletto 
ready sharpened for use. And we find that 
by some mysterious agency our secrets are 
discovered, our plans frustrated, our enemies 
escape, our friends are killed, our troops 
disgracefully beaten. How has all this come 
about ? Through the agency of a spy ! And 
how did the spy gain information ? I vfill 
tell you; here, in this house, in this very 
chamber, where I have sat in council with 
others night after night, and under cover of 
that disguise.*' And he flung his hand 
angrily towards the monk's gown which lay 
upon the floor. 

When the General proclaimed aloud Oas- 
tellano's escape, Chevelure still silently 
watching Nina, saw her clasp her hands^ 
together and softly kiss a little silver image 
of the Virgin which hung round her neck, 
while a flash of joy so radiant and yet so 
tender lit up her face, that he almost de- 
tected himself thanking Heaven fervently 
for the rebel's success. He saw every 
moment more clearly that she had been 
utterly ignorant of her father's danger,, 
and also of the means taken to free hitti 
from it. But what would his single con* 
viction, without a proof to support it, weigh 
against the appearances that surrounded her. 
From the moment that she was pointed 
out, the dragoon had stared with infinite 
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astonishment at the female figure, at the 
other end of the room, and now hearing this 
account of her appearance he simply ejacu- 
lated — 

" Ah ! a woman, they are always the most 
dangerous ! '* 

Dreadful consternation fell upon the 
whole assembly as such overwhelming evi- 
dence came down upon the unfortunate Nina. 
Many of them, though grieved and shocked, 
gave in to these convincing proofs. A few 
only, among whom were Claud, Chevelure, 
tod Brandenburg, still tried to give reasons 
for her innocence, but in vain, for the tide 
liad turned against her. The irritation caused 
by the victorious escape of Castellano, and 
grief and anger at the untimely death of the 
three oflBcers, went far to extinguish both pity 
tod justice in the hearts of most of them. 

" The disguise alone," said the G-eneral, 
"is sufficient evidence; that of itself con- 
demns her." 

"You must remember, G-eneral,'* said 
Claud, " that the whole Castellano family 
is outlawed ; that peasant's dress was pro- 
bably necessary to her very existence." 

"And the monk's frock," retorted the 
General. "What was that assumed for?" 

No one answered this question, till 
Brandenburg, who, if he could not sp^ak to 
tbe point, must speak away from it, softly 
sng^stod that " perhaps she was cold." 
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Even in the midst of the agitated feelings 
there, a smile came upon some faces, for the 
hot air of summer was pouring like the heat 
of a furnace through the open window. 

And that letter," continued the General. 

If I could only guess the writer. La Serpe, 
can you not recollect anyone who bears the 
device, a crozier and a coronet ? *' 

" I beg pardon, General," said the 
dragoon advancing. " What device did 
you say ? " 

"A crozier and a coronet," replied the 
General. " There," handing him the letter, 
*' look at it." 

" This," said the man; " why this is the 
seal of that villanous Jesuit priest, who has 
given us more trouble than the Duke him- 
self. Father Francesco they call him." 

" Francesco is the name signed here," said 
the Secretary gleefully, for he began to scent 
blood. 

** You hear; am I right?" said the Gene- 
ral, appealing to the faces round. 

The dreadful truth, growing every moment 
plainer, whp could contradict ? 

It wanted but one evidence more. As the 
dragoon replaced the letter on the table, he 
caught sight of the dagger. 

" Was this the weapon found on the 
prisoner?" he said. "May I examine it, 
General ? I served my time to an armourer 
in Flanders, and know most of the trade 
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tricks. This is curiorrs," he muttered, sud- 
denly interested, and peering at it on all 
sides. " Was this positively found on her ? '^ 

"It was in her hand when she was dis- 
covered," said the G-eneral. 

The soldier raised his eyes, and turned 
them on Nina with a strange expression. 
Then he examined the dagger again. 

"It is very old," he said, "Venetian 
work." 

" Is there anything uncommon about it,*' 
said the General. " Speak out, my man, you 
must tell us all you know." 

There was something in the man's manner 
that made Claud's white face whiter still, 
and Chevelure bit his under-lip till the blood 
came. 

"I am sorry to say anything to the pre- 
judice of mademoiselle," said the dragoon, 
and he glanced at her again with a look of 
compassion, seeming to notice for the first 
time how young, and fair, and helpless she 
was, " but " — hesitating — 

" Speak out," said the General. " I com- 
mand you." 

"That dagger is poisoned," he answered 
curtly, laying it down upon the table. 

Poisoned 1 

« 

A dead silence fell on the room. Even the 
General was too shocked to speak. 

Chevelure, who had never ceased his 
watchful care of Nina, saw her eyes dilate 
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with a horrified expression, and knew tib^rt 
^e was innocent of the dreadful knoW" 
ledge, and knew also that no one would 
believe her so. 

" It is not true," shouted Claud. " I will 
not believe it." 

" It is true, sir," said the dragoon, " I caa 
prove it to you." 

"Do so, my man," said the Secretary 
briskly. " We may discover how it was 
intended to act. I have some knowledge 
myself of poisons" — 

" I'll stake my Ufe you have," muttered 
Brandenburg. 

The Secretary glared at him. 
Did you speak Captain Brandenburg ? " 
Not to you," said Brandenburg, with 
withering contempt. 

" If any gentleman will lend me a glove,'' 
said the dragoon, **I will show how the 
poison is intended to act." 

Sompone held out a thick riding-glove.. 
He doubled it up almost into a ball. 

" You see," he said to those who gathered 
round, " there is a spring here, near the 
hilt; the shock of striking knocks up that 
spring and opens the chamber containing 
the poison, which instantly darts down a 
tube to the point — ^f or the dagger is hollow, 
you can feel how light it is— ^and enters 
the wound. A man may say his patemosler 
thoA, for he's dpne for. See now," mi 
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laying the glove on the table he struck it 
forcibly, then removed the dagger, and 
showed the hole in the glove damp with 
a greenish liquid; while a faint and sicken- 
ing odour, something like jessamine, rose 
from it. 

Again a silence. 

"And is this poison fatal?" asked the 
General in a low tone. 

"/ can say yes to that,'* answered La 
Serpe. " I know the scent of it well.*' 

" I fear so," said the dragoon quietly. 

'* And," continued the General, ** it was in- 
tended to be coursing through all our veins 
by this time. My duty is plain. We all 
know the Articles of War concerning spies. 
The sentence on a spy taken in the act is 
instant death. Those who agree with me* 
hold lup their hands.'' 

With the exception of Nina's three cham- 
pions and two others, every hand in the room 
was raised. There was no hesitation now» 
Considerations. of personal safety silenced the 
last promptings of compassion. 

Then the General turned and faced his 
prisoner. 

" Wretched woman," he said, " have you 
anything to urge, any excuse or palliation, 
for the crime that you have already com* 
mitted, or the still deeper one that you were 
meditating? X will listen^ though I need 
not." 
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Nina by this time fully comprehended her 
position. She understood the whole force 
of the frightful evidence against her. 

Though apparently unheeding, her mind 
had taken in, one after another, all the un- 
fortunate circumstances which, linked to- 
gether, formed such a terrible chain; and 
the crowning atrocity of the poison bound 
it round her with fatal certainty. She 
scarcely wondered at being believed guilty, 
but the sudden and cruel sentence shocked 
her sense of justice, and showed her that 
revenge was the feeling uppermost in the 
minds of her judges; and also the vanity 
of any endeavour to set at naught the 
massive power which encompassed her. In 
her swift condemnation she saw shadowed 
out the fierce despotic tyranny of the hateful 
Corsican, which had rendered France the 
dread and loathing of every European nation, 
and the contempt and aversion of every just 
and upright mind. In the joy of hearing 
of her father's escape she had almost felt 
herself free; and now this blow fell upon 
her with sudden and stunning weight. But 
even in such a terrible emergency her stub- 
born pride never forsook her. Certainly her 
face blanched, the moisture stood on her 
forehead, but with a strong will she con- 
quered every sign of weakness. She met 
the General's look with one as stern, and 
much more composed. 
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" I have nothing to say," she answered 
calmly. " What should I say ? I am innocent, 
that is my real crime. I know well that 
in the eyes of Frenchmen, from the Corsican 
robber himself down to the meanest slave 
that he hires to commit murders for him, to 
be innocent and helpless is guilt indeed ! I 
told you before that I was no spy ; the Cas- 
tellani are not accustomed to repeat their 
words." 

" Stubborn vixen," exclaimed the enraged 
General, " listen to your sentence. Tou shall 
go from here to the dungeons underneath this 
castle. There you may pass the hours in 
meditation till daylight. You shall have a 
priest ; I would not willingly send a creature 
into eternity burthened with such crime. 
And at daybreak to-morrow morning you 
shall be taken into the court-yard and there 
shot to death. And may Heaven have mercy 
on your soul ! " 

There was a murmur — almost a groan, 
from the listeners as he concluded, for even 
those who believed her most guilty were not 
prepared for such rapid measures. Yet they 
could^not retract their consent, and none who 
had given it were bold enough openly to 
demur at this imperious exercise of martial 
law. 

But Claud burst from the group about him 
and strode to the centre of the room. 

" General," he said, stamping passionately. 
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on the floor, " I protest against this — I will 
not countenance it. I demand full enquiry, 
an open trial, before such a sentence is carmed 
into execution. Tou have no power to do 
it," 

" Tou demand, sir ? " exclaimed the 
General, " and who are you ? Take carei, 
«ir, you may be the next accused yourseE 
I have power, if I chose, to have that woman 
shot where she stands, without questioner 
reference to anyone. There is no law for a 
spy. Learn your duty, sir. Sit down this 
instant." 

" It shall not be, I say," shouted Claud, 
foaming with rage. " It is murder — villany 
— ^I will knock any man down who lays a 
.hand upon her — ^I will appeal to the King--- 
to the Emperor" — 

'^ Sit down, sir, do you hear," roared the 
infuriated Chief, " one word more and I place 
you in arrest. Lucky for you. Captain De 
Meronne, that I know you to be a young fool 
ready to do battle for everything with a 
smooth cheek, but don't try me too far, sir 
— what do you say. La Serpe ? " 

For the Secretary was again whispering in 

his ear, and as the General listened, bis 

countenance changed so much, that Claud, 

fancying his adviser was proposing less hasty 

.measures, withdrew quietly to his seat. 

Nina, whose haughty calm even the tenror 
^f death could not move^ was shaken to her 
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very soul by the generous devotion of the 
man whom she valued above life itself. Her 
lips quivered, the tears which she could no 
longer control welled into her eyes, and fell 
trickling down her cheeks. She put her hand 
into her pocket, but withdrew it empty; the 
handkerchief which should have been there 
lay still upon the table. She glanced at it 
wistfully, but could not venture to move.; but 
vigilant Chevelur^ saw that, as well as every 
other movemei^t that she made, and without 
a moment's hesitation stepped to the table 
and took up the handkerchief. By a ,word 
the Generals evil genius drew his attention to 
this. 

" Ohevelure, I beg you not to move that 
handkerchief," he said, with a suspicious 
glance. 

Chevelure looked at him with a slight ex- 
pression of astonishment, as if wondering 
what he could possibly mean, stepped back 
to his place, and handed the handkerchief to 
Nina ; and was rewarded with the sweetest 
look of gratitude that ever came out of 
human eyes. She suddenly comprehended 
that this silent giant who had stood beside 
her all the evening was a champion as deter^ 
mined, if not as vehement, as Claud* 

As she took the handkerchief she shivered 
a little. 

" Are you cold, mademoiseUe^ or iU? " he 
said anxipusly. 
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The Secretary whispered again, and the 
General became furious. 

"Colonel Chevelure, I request that you 
will move to the other end of the room; I 
neither understand nor allow this communica- 
tion with a condemned prisoner." 

But Chevelure, quite unheeding, lifted the 
monk's frock from the floor, and wrapped it 
round Nina's shoulders, and as he did so con- 
trived to whisper in her ear — 

" Fear nothing — we are friends.'' 

Then as the General turned upon him with 
a torrent of injurious words, he strolled 
quietly to the other end of the room, merely 
remarking with a slight bow — 

" Pardon me. General, but I cannot be un- 
courteous to a lady, were she fifty times a 

spy- 
There had been no lack of conversation 

pieantime between the other members of 
that hastily formed jury. The military laws 
concbrning spies were too well known to 
admit of dispute, yet even the most rigid 
disciplinarians were for some sort of exception 
in the present case. The whole affair had 
been so hurried and unexpected that they 
scarcely knew to what they had pledged 
themselves, when they voted death to be the 
righteous punishment of a spy. 

Kor could they, nor indeed would they, 
go back from their word, for the remem- 
brance of that dagger while terrifying had 
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hardened them. Yet they were confused, 
and felt vaguely that their verdict needed 
some sort of justification, and therefore 
talked rapidly among themselves, never 
coming to any conclusion satisfactory to 
their own minds. 

But now the General turned from his 
whispered conversation with the Secretary, 
and spoke to the dragoon who still stood 
waiting orders, and by no means uninterested 
in what was going on. 

" You can go now and rest," he said, " it 
is useless to return to-night. Come to me 
early to-morrow morning; I will give you 
orders for Captain De Burgh, and stop — 
hark — tell the sentry to send the Captain of 
the Guard to me ; also a sergeant and a file 
of men." 

The dragoon saluted and went out. There 
was a stir and murmur all round when this 
order was given. 

Chevelure walked gravely up to the 
General. 

"Are you determined in this matter?" 
he said with a slight hauteur. " The time is 
very short, only a few hours. I think it 
would be well to reflect; remorse is not a 
pleasant feeling, and mistakes sometimes 



occur.'* 



"I am perfectly prepared," replied the 
General stiffly, " to take the consequences of 
what I do." 
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"Perhaps.** said La Serpe witt insolent 
malignity, " Colonel Chevelure thinks it not 
feir that mademoiselle alone should suffer 
for all these disastrous circumstances. I 
dar6 say he feels that in justice a share of 
the punishment should fall on others. No 
dbubt he knows best, he is evidently a great 
admirer of mademoiselle.'* 

Chevelure looked down on the speaker as 
from an immeasurable height, but condes- 
cended no further notice. 

"And," continued the wily reptile, 
••Captain De Meronne and Captain Bran- 
dfenburg appear to be of the same opinion. 
It seems to me quite unaccountable that oflS- 
cers of the King's army should be so very 
atixious for the escape of a convicted spy. 
Perhaps, General, mademoiselle might be in- 
duced by stringent measures to inform us if 
she has any accomplices. It is useless, 
Captain Brandenburg, to shake your fist at 
me " — ^for he had turned suddenly, and 
caught Brandenburg going through a furious 
pantomime of that nature — "you may be 
sure we shall find means to make made- 
inoiselle tell all she knows." 

" You would, doubtless," burst out Bran- 
denburg, with indignant scorn ; " you would 
put her on the rack, I suppose. A man who 
would sign his King's death-warrant, and 
insult him on the scaffold afterwards, would 
be capable of torturing a woman I *^ 
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The Secretary stopped, turned pale, and 
shrank into himself at this unexpected reve- 
lation, for he had believed that vile episode 
in his life to be buried in oblivion. He 
lifted his head in a moment, however, to say, 
with a look of cool and insolent surprise — 

"Doubtless such a one would, if such 
were to be found, and the institution of 
torture still in vogue." 

It was evident that he was determined to 
implicate Claud, Chevelure, and Branden- 
burg in Nina's supposed guilt, and, if pos- 
vsible, destroy them with her. Chevelure saw 
this, and took his measures accordingly. The 
case was too strong to cope with by ordinary 
means ; if they would save the unfortunate 
girl, they must first save themselves. Of all 
present those three only had had the courage 
•to stand up and openly take her part. They 
were already regarded with suspicion. The 
Secretary's hints had not been without effect, 
and though none of their brother officers in 
the least believed them guilty of complicity 
with a spy, yet they did believe their ideas 
of duty and discipline to be lax indeed, and 
their (ieterminate defence of convicted crime 
unaccountable and curious. And though all 
admitted that the girl was very handsome, 
and might be supposed by that to influence 
them to a certain point, yet after all there 
were plenty of pretty girls in Naples besides^ 
and- with far pleasanter manners. 
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Chevelure read all this in the faces that 
surrounded him. The General, not an un- 
merciful man by nature, was obstinate to a 
degree; and constantly plied with sugges- 
tions from his Secretary as to the defiance 
and insubordination of the trio, would have 
braved any consequences rather than give in. 
Chevelure, therefore, after taking a rapid 
survey of all the points of the question, 
made up his mind, and merely saying, " Yery 
well. General, you are the responsible person ; 
remember that I wash my hands of the con- 
sequences of this night's work," retreated to 
his former position near Claud and Branden- 
burg, who seemed by a sympathetic feeling 
to have drawn together. 

There was no time for even a word now, 
for the measured tramp of the soldiers was 
heard at the end of the gallery, and the next 
moment they stood in the room. 

The officer, who looked very young and 
rather nervous, stared with wide-open eyes 
at the strange scene; and ten times more 
when the General pointed out Nina, related 
the circumstances of her capture^ — the dis- 
guise, the letter, the dagger, likewise the 
escape of the rebel, the death of the three 
officers, her conviction as a spy, and conse* 
quent condemnation. 

" At sunrise to-morrow morning," he con- 
cluded, " let the sentence be put into 
execution — here — ;in the courtyard. Take 
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charge of your prisoner. Let her be secured 
in the strong room in the left wing. Place 
a sentry on the door and another on the out- 
side wall. Remember, you are responsible 
for her." 

" The sentence to be really executed to- 
morrow ? " said the ofl&cer hesitating, and 
looking somewhat scared. " With no more 
enquiry, no more " — 

"Nothing, sir," returned the General, 
frowning ; " that is all done. Take charge 
of your prisoner." 

The timid subordinate silently obeyed. 

Claud all this time h&d remained quietly 
seated, forcing himself to appear calm and 
composed, determined to see if this horrible 
tragedy was really to be carried into efiect. 
But when, at a word from the ofl&cer, two 
soldiers advanced and placed themselves one 
on each side of Nina, he started to his feet 
with an astounding anathema, which, fortu- 
nately, his agitation choked in the utterance ; 
but at the same moment was seized and held 
prisoner by Chevelure's powerful arms, and 
a stern whisper came into his ear — 

" Do you wish to destroy her ? Speak or 
move and you do it. Eemain silent, and I 
swear she shall be safe.*' 

For a moment he struggled helplessly with 
the iron muscles that held him, and then, 
partly that he saw the necessity of this 
advice, partly that his attention was diverted 
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to Nina herself^ allowed himself to be drawn 
back to his seat. 

Though Nina had thoroughly understood 
her position, she had not positively realised 
it till this moment. There had been so much 
excitement, and so many conflicting feelings, 
that she had not had time to take in the 
terrible fact of death. 

But now that she heard herself completely 
given over to her fate, carried ofE from the 
few that befriended her, abandoned to cruel 
men, foreigners and strangers, the night 
already half gone, the dreadful hour so 
close, the whole h6rror came upon her at 
once. 

With the instinct of self-preservation she 
started back, gasping for breath, as the 
soldiers approached her, and cast an 
agonised, appealing look round the room>^ 
and so doing encountered Chevelure's large 
brown eyes fixed upon her. 

The look was so full of meaning, the ex- 
pression so calm, and strong, and self- 
reliant, that she almost felt as if help was 
at hand. 

She remembered his whispered words^ and 
they gave her just courage enough to endure 
a little longer with dignity. 

" Stand back 1 *' she said, as the soldiers- 
attempted to lay hold of her. " I will go 
with you of my own free will ; a Ciastellano 
goes no other way.'* 
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then she walked forward and stood face^ 
to face with the General. 

**■ Wicked and perverse old man,** she- said 
with a sort of contemptuous pity, ** what 
has tempted you to thirst for my blood r To 
take away the life that God gave, and you 
ean never restore again ? I go to the death 
you have condemned me to, and I leave you 
to the remorse which shall never cease to 
gnaw your heart till it lies cold as my 
own." 

She threw up her hands with a passionate 
gesture. 

" I speak before High Heaven which hears 
me! Tremble all of you who have taken 
part in this night's evil work. I leave you 
to a terrible reckoning — ^to a swift and sure 
avenger. I leave you to Duke Castellano, 
who comes to require his daughter at your 
handls." She turned to the soldiers. " I am 
teady— lead on.*' 

She moved forward, and all those who 
were seated involuntarily stood up as she 
passed. She walked steadily, gazing straight 
before her, till' she reached the door. Then 
dhe turned and looked at Claud. 

Full of gratitude and love, full of anguish 
and despair, that look will haunt him- till he 
dies! 

As those unearthly eyes passed out of 
dght a mist seemed to gather upon his own. 
By a strong effort he remained standings buti^ 
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lost consciousness of all that was passing 
around him. 

When he next became cognisant of pre- 
sent facts he was leaning over the balcony, 
supported by Chevelure, while Brandenburg 
stood a, sort of sentry just inside. The 
General was gone with the Secretary and 
his own especial adherents. The rest were 
gathered round the table, vociferating and 
gesticulating like the veriest Babel. 

" I pulled you in here," said Chevelure, 
answering his look of enquiry, " for I saw 
that you had lost your head ; are you all 
right now ? " 

" Yes — ^yes : but don't talk of me. Cheve- 
lure, what is to be done ? " 

"Everything," returned Chevelure gravely, 
" and but little time to do it in. It is too 
late for appeal to the King or anything of 
that kind. We must take the law into our 
own hands. Brandenburg, what did the 
General, say as he went out ? I could not 
hear." 

" Say ? " echoed Brandenburg, " why that 
lie hoped to see us all at supper in half-an- 
hour's time. Supper indeed ! " with a look 
of infinite disgust, ** as if any man who is a 
man and not a brute could have an appetite 
after such a night's work as this ! " 

" Most of them will go, though," said 
Chevelure, " fortunately for us. Come, 
Claud, we must walk unconcernedly out of 
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the room. Then to work as quickly as you 
will, and God defend the right I *' 

Both his auditors looked up in blank 
astonishment at this most unexpected excla- 
mation. 

" I am not an Atheist," he said with a 
slight smile, " though I believe you think 
me so. But we lose time. Let us go. 
Brandenburg, follow us in a few minutes. 
Come to my rooms. Now, while they are 
all quarrelling." 

And drawing Claud's arm within his • own 
they quietly left the room together. 



CHAPTER VL 

Along straight galleries, down wide flight 
of stone stairs, through spacious chambers 
and narrow vaulted passages, past prison-like 
doors, arched and iron-clamped ; over rougt 
stone pavements and paths of soft ola^;, 
went Nina and her conductors, at the samp 
pace, with the same measured tramp, silent 
and expressionless, as moving images might 
be. 

The oflBcer had so arranged his men that 
one half went before and the other followed 
the prisoner, while he himself walked beside 
her, thus securely guarded yet free from all 
contact with the soldiers. 

Now and again his eyes turned stealthily 
upon his strange companion, and with every 
glance his face grew more puzzled and more 
pitiful. This young girl, who, let alone 
her great beauty, wore an expression so 
frank and noble that to associate it in any 
way with treachery seemed almost sacrilege, 
to have been condemned so unhesitatingly 
by so many voices even on the evidence 
that had been made known to himself, seemed 
marvellous. 

It was a mysterious business he thought. 
The accusation could not be true. The 
General and his officers must be infatuated. 
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Yet what could lie do? He must obey 
orders. And his orders were to see that 
young girl, beautiful as she was, and inno- 
cent as he believed her to be, shot at day- 
break like a vile deserter. 

"It was a shameful duty to put upon him; 
he had not entered the service to massacre 
women and children, and she was little more 
than a child ; surely it was an unjust, cruel 
sentence 1 " 

Turning these unsatisfactory reflections in 
his mind, he was recalled to himself by the 
sound of voices, loud and boisterous, at a 
httle distance. 

He looked round, saw where he was, and 
ordered the men to halt. Then calling the 
sergeant, he gave him some directions in a 
low tone. The latter set off running down 
a narrow passage, from the end of which the 
sounds proceeded ; the rest waited. 

Nina's weary feet had by this time almost 
given over supporting her exhausted body. 
She was completely worn out. 

Predominant in her mind was a wish to 
fling herself down anywhere, and never 
move again. Yet she would do nothing that 
seemed like an appeal to the pity of her 
enemies. Standing near the wall she oon-i 
trived to lean against it, hoping the position 
would not be observed. 

" Mademoiselle ! '* 

She started up at once, expecting some 
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rough refusal of this slight accommodation. 
But a very gentle voice greeted her, and very 
compassionate words. 

" Mademoiselle, I fear you are over- weary ;. 
can I assist you in any way; can I do any- 
thing for you ; would you like to rest a 
little? I will have a bench fetched in- 
stantly." 

She looked up with as much power of 
wonder as her exhaustion permitted into the 
speaker's face. 

" Are we near ? " she said, in so low a 
voice that he had to ask her to repeat her 
words. 

** Are we near — near to— to where I am 
to go?" 

" Close, mademoiselle, at the door ; I only 
wait the iey. Ah I here it comes," and the 
sergeant was seen running towards them, a 
huge bunch of keys in his hand. 

" But a few steps farther," he continued, 
" and we are there. Can you walk that far^ 
mademoiselle ? " 

" I think I can," she answered faintly. 

The sergeant moved on in front, stopped 
at the next door, unlocked and opened it^ 
and the whole party entered. 

A large stone room with bare walls. 
Plenty of high windows far above the reach 
of the tallest man, and, though open, so 
securely barred that escape by them would 
have been an absurd thought. In one corner 
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a rude image of the Virgin, with a lamp be- 
fore it, but neither trimmed nor lighted; a 
stool, a wooden table, and a couple of planks 
resting on tressles. 

Nina sank down upon the stool, laid her 
arms upon the table, and buried her face in 
them. For a few momenta every feeling 
was merged in one of intense weariness. 
Almost as if in a dream she heard the word 
of command given, the soldiers' measured 
tread as they filed through the doorway, and 
then complete silence. 

After a little, the first craving for rest 
satisfied, she looked up. She was not alone 
as she had expected. The officer still stood 
there. 

" I waited, mademoiselle, to see if there 
was anything I could do — any assistance I 
could render." 

She looked at him blankly. 

*^ Is it true that I am to be shot at day* 
break ? " 

" Alas I " he replied, " such are my orders ;. 
would it were otherwise. I understand but 
little of the cause of all this, but I feel 
assured that there must be some horrible 
mistake." 

** A horrible mistake ? Yes," she answered 
dreamily, without moving her eyes. 

" Then it is a mistake ? " he exclaimed^ 
** I was sure of it ; I knew it." 

" Knew what?" she asked vaguely. 

VOL. I. M 
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** I knew that mademoiselle could not be a 

spy- 

"la spy ? " she answered, suddenly re- 
viving into proud life. " I tell you, monsieur, 
that there are some in that room above who 
know me to be as innocent of all evil inten- 
tion in this matter as they themselves are. 
But I cannot clear myself ; let it be " — and 
her head sank down again upon the table. 

The compassionate Frenchman was deeply 
moved. Perhaps some idea of the truth 
occurred to him. 

" Surely something can be done," he ex- 
claimed ; ** something must, shall be done. 
Have you not friends, mademoiselle ? I will 
undertake to communicate with them. at any 
cost. I am powerless myself, but I will help 
gladly in any way that you can suggest. This 
duty is obnoxious to me ; I feel that the exe- 
cution of this sentence will be a crime." 

I^ina hesitated. A thousand wild ideas 
chased each other through her mind ; but 
all barren and impossible. 

" I have no friends," she answered at last 
with a breaking voice, " they are all outlaws 
— hiding or dead I " 

For one moment she had thought that the 
wealthy goldsmith and his son, who stood so 
high among the French authorities, might 
have power to help her ; but the next showed 
her bow hopeless such an effort would be. 
She did not even know the number of the 
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goldsmitli's house; she remembered that it 
was in the Piazza d'Oro, but that, as ltd 
name implied, was the residence of all the 
goldsmiths in Naples. It was far away ; it 
was dead of night ; the goldsmith and all 
his household would be sleeping soundly j 
before he could be found, and roused, and 
made to comprehend what was required of 
him it would be daylight, and she would have 
passed for ever from among the living. No, 
the time was too short ; it was useless to 
attempt it. A clinging conviction that Claud 
^nd his friends would not let her die without 
a struggle, determined her to try nothing 
herself. If any possible means could save 
her, they would find them. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

"Is it a painful death?** she asked 
anxiously and shuddering. 

The poor young officer could scarcely 
answer her ; he tried to evade the question. 

" Tell me, 1 entreat you," she implored. 
" I do not think you cruel as some are. Yoii 
will make it as easy as you can." 

** Mademoiselle, if by flatly refusing to 
obey orders I could save your life I would do 
it, though at the expense of my commission 
and reputation. But I know, unhappily, 
that one less scrupulous would be found to 
supply my place. I can only promise that if 
it should come to so terrible a pass, though 
I fervently hope it may yet be averted, all 
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that care and compassion can suggest shall 
be done." 

"I thank you/* she said softly. "There 
is one thing more. I was promised a priest ; 
you will not forget — the time is so short." 

?f A priest? Of course," he rejoined 
qijickly ; " I will give instant orders, and I 
will send in some refreshment. Do not 
refuse to touch it," seeing denial in her eyes; 
" it will give you strength at any rate, and 
also " — 

He paused, passed his hand thoughtfully 
over his forehead, took a few turns up and 
down the room, finally came back and spoke 
to her with impressive earnestness. 

" While the priest remains here I shall 
walk up and down outside with the sentry. 
When he leaves, I will myself accompany 
him to the gates, and see him safely out with- 
out hindrance or molestation. The passages 
are da,rk; conversation will be impossible, 
fprlspeak no Italian. You comprehend? 
That iB good. You will remember. Adieu, 
mademoiselle." 

And in a moment he was gone, leaving her 
all startled and speechless at his unmistak- 
able words. But she had fully taken in 
their meaning. If she could contrive to 
escape in the dress of the pnest no incon- 
venient watchfulness on his part should 
Jjlnder the design. In spite of her weari- 
ness and misery a little spring of hope 



I 
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danced up in her heart. And refreshed for 
the momenty she fell into a deep fit of musing. 

During the last few hours she had gone 
through strange experiences. She had 
learned that her own cherished people, her 
own beloved Italians, to avenge whose 
wrongs her whole family had been brought 
to poverty, misery, and lives of daily peril 
and terror, had sold their chivalrouls defender' 
to death, and themselves to willing slavery, 
and their whole race and name to eternal 
shame and derision, for a few paltry pieces of 
gold; and on the other hand, among the 
loathed and hated enemies, for whom no 
condemnation was too great, no punishment 
too abiding, had suddenly appeared more 
than one — two — three — and four, standing 
up at the risk almost of reputation and life, 
to take part with an unknown foreigner and 
stranger, urged by no motive but justice and 
compassion to her, honour and conscience in 
themselves. 

"How was this?'* she asked herself. 
^' Had her life been a delusion ? In resisting 
the encroaches of these Frenchmen, was the 
world only kicking vainly against the irre- 
sistible power of a higher order of beings, 
which must, by the law of Nature, sub- 
jugate the lower?" , 

And then she remembered the sentence she 
herself lay under, how unjust, cruel, and 
revengeful ; the weak and obstinate old man. 
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vhom none dared oppose ; the unconcealed 
vileness of the Secretary; the vacillation 
^nd cowardice of the whole assembly ; only 
excepted those three noble and generous 
^ouls who acknowledged the divine law of 
truth and mercy above every ordinance of 
man's contriving. . And then, again, though 
pome , among her countrymen could be so 
yile, yet others that she knew of how 
chivalrous — how illustrious I Her father's 
courageous devotion ; the Priest's life of self- 
denial and danger; Giacomo Capri's un- 
hesitating renunciation of all his hardly woa 
and dearly-prized honours, because the man 
who bestowed them oppressed his fellow- 
creatures; all came to prove that neither 
excellence nor infamy belonged entirely to 
o^e nation, and if she must not worship the 
invaders as demigods, neither could she fear 
^hem as fiends, nor despise them as barbarians^ 
still less detest them as she had been taught 
to do, as an infamous and degraded nation. 

She sat up with clasped hands and knitted 
brows trying to make all this plain to her 
bewildered mind. But her mind wandered 
hopelessly away, from a trial too great for 
its strength. Then she made an effort to set 
ivk order the events of the last twenty-four 
hours. 

It seemed an immeasurable time, long 
turbulent years, since she and Margherita 
fe^t I^ dow» tQ re^t in the little cottage ^i^ 
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the end of the Chiaia. A life had elapsed 
since then. All that should have happened 
up to old age had been pressed into those 
few hours. And but a few more, and would 
the last dark page turn, and the book of her 
existence close for ever? She said to herself 
"Yes," but she did not believe it. Though 
apparently solid and substantial, when she 
tried to grapple with the phantom it became 
only a black shadow. 

The turning of the key and jangling of 
bolts and chains at her prison door roused 
her. The sergeant and some men entered. 
They brought a sort of mattress, an open 
sack stuffed with a kind of wiry hay, called 
" Sicilian grass," green and fragrant. This 
was placed on the boards. A smaller bag 
of the same material served as a pillow. 
Then they arranged upon the table wine, 
water, meat, bread, and fruit, trimmed and 
lighted the lamp before the image, set a 
larger one beside the provisions, and with- 
drew without a word. 

Nina turned her aching eyes towards the 
impromptu bed, rough and homely, but how 
deficiously inviting it looked. Had any fate 
less dreadful been hanging over her, or even 
that farther off, she could have flung herself 
4own and slept like a child. But she only 
looked at it, sighed, and turned her head 
away again. 

'< Would the priest come ? And if he carne^ 
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what should she say to him ? Would Claud 
and his kind friends rescue her at the last? 
Would the oflBcer of the guard keep his 
word, and silently favour any attempt that 
might be made for her? And if help did 
come, would she have strength to use the 
swiftness and dexterity necessary for any 
mode of escape ? " 

With a sudden thought she turned to the 
table, which she had scarcely noticed, took a 
portion of meat and bread, ate it eagerly, 
drank wine mixed with water, for her throat 
and lips were dry, her head light and hot; 
went hastily to the corner where the image 
stood, knelt down, and said a few earnest 
words. 

" Help me. Madonna, and I will transgress 
no more; I will confess and make atone- 
ment." 

She thought at that moment that to be 
free both in body and conscience, even at the 
risk of having to renounce Claud, would be 
a rest and happiness almost making up for 
the sacrifice. 

But the feeling was not genuine ; for in 
her heart was a secret conviction that even 
Father Francesco would look leniently on 
the generous Frenchman, who had tried to 
befriend her almost at the risk of his own 
life. 

Strengthened by the food, and comforted 
by her short prayer, she determined to facili- 
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tate still further her possible chance of 
escape. She would lie down and rest her 
aching limbs for a little, but of course not 
sleep. She would await the priest who had 
been promised. 

She threw herself upon the bed I Oh, 
delicious feeling of rest I In spite of her 
determination, in spite of the anxious terror 
of her mind, in two minutes she was in a 
death-like sleep. 

How long she slept she knew not. She was 
wakened by the heavy door turning on its 
hinges, and clattering all its bolts and chains 
with ostentatious ferocity. She started to 
her feet thinking her last moment was come. 
The door opened slowly; there was some 
whispering outside; Nina placed her hands 
before her eyes that she might not see her 
executioners. No one spoke to her. The 
next moment she heard the door closed 
again, locked, and barred. Instantaneously 
she removed her hands. A single figure 
stood before her — not a priest, but a Capu- 
chin friar ; a stout old man with grey hair 
and a white beard. 

Either his penitent was different to what 
he expected, or he was at a loss how to 
address her, for he stood irresolute in the 
middle of the room, neither speaking nor 
moving. 

Seeing this Nina came forward. 

*' Father," she commenced^ but stopped 
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short, struck by the strange expression of 
the friar's eyes. 

" Nina," whispered a well-known voice. 

But for the schooling she had gone through 
she would have screamed with surprise as^ 
she saw the grey hair and white beard 
removed, and Claud's face come out above 
the Capuchin's coarse brown frock. 

** Ah I you have come to save me," she 
gasped, and fell into a fit of smothered hys- 
terical sobbing. 

" Hush, hush. Ah ! poor Nina," looking 
with remorseful pity at her worn white face 
and trembling hands. 

" You will save me," she repeated, trying 
anxiously to calm herself as, with the hope of 
escape, love of life, and liberty, and happi- 
ness came back in all its strength. " I was 
sure you would not leave me to die. I have 
suffered so much ; I cannot say how much. 
Never mind ; I am strong again now. . Tell 
me " — looking earnestly into his face — " why 
did you disappear for so long? Have you 
been ill ? Ah, yes, I see it ; you are ill now^ r 
you are white, you tremble. Listen; you 
shall do yourself no harm for me ; you shall 
run no risk. Say, then, is it illness ? or is 
it" — 

She paused in her rapid inquiries, for no 
answer came to any of them. She pressed 
her hands tightly together. 
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"Perhaps yoa are come to tell me that 
there is no hope ? » 

" No, no," he answered quickly, " nofc 
that. Dear Nina, I have come to save you. 
But we must not stop now for question and 
answer. I have not even time to ask what 
fatal madness brought you to this house. 
The space is short, the work difficult and 
dangerous. If it fails, we are all lost ; not 
you and I only— others too. We must begin 
at once. Nina, are you strong? Are you 
courageous ? '* 

" Try me," she said confidently. " You 
will see what I can do. Am I to slip out un- 
seen ? I think I might. They will not look 
too closely, I feel sure." 

Claud shook his head. 

" Impossible," he said. " That door is not 
to be opened again under any pretext till 
daybreak. Once admitted, my permission, 
or rather order, is, to remain here till morn- 
ing. Then we leave together, under an 
escort. Half-an-hour since, double sentries 
were placed all along the galleries, and on 
the outside walls. All who pass in or out of 
the gates are closely examined, I should 
never have reached this myself, without dis- 
covery, but for the Captain of the Guards 
who, I cannot help thinking, suspected my 
disguise, and took upon himself the respon-^ 
sibuity of passing me in without search. H 
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know to whose insolent interference I am 
indebted for this exasperating hindraDce," 
he added, setting his teeth and clenching Us 
hands with repressed fury, " and I have 
sworn, if I live, to repay him with double 
interest. But," he muttered, checking him- 
self, "of that hereafter. No, escape by the 
door is not to be thought of.'* 

" Through the windows ? ** asked Nina, 
glancing at' the solid bars, and distrustfully 
surveying their height from the ground. 

** Nor through the windows," he replied. 
** No, there is a better way ; more secure if 
we can achieve it, but uncertain and perilous 
in the extreme." 

He glanced at the door, and went on in a 
low voice, but with passionate rapidity — 

" The villain who has planned and deter- 
mined the destruction of us all, little thought, 
when his cunning suggestions were acted 
upon, that they would prove our principal 
assistance. An order has been given, on no 
pretext whatever to open your prison door 
after the entrance of the priest. However 
we might call or cry, whatever disturbance 
we might choose to make in here, it would 
not be attended to. All is to be considered 
a trick, a trap, a means of evasion. There- 
fore, we are safe; we may do what we 
like ; no inconvenient prying will stop 



us.'' 



" Then it is through the window ? " said 
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Nina, thinking she must have misunderstood 
him, and again glancing doubtfully at the 
thick iron bars. 

" No, no, not the window. Simple Nina, 
there are double sentries outside as well as 
inside, two to each window, and all within 
call of each other. No, the window would 
be an impossibility." 

" But how then ? " she ejaculated despair- 
ingly, for the chances of escape seemed to 
grow more slender every moment. 

" I will tell you," he said, " but first I 
must disencumber myself of all this." 

And in a moment, from under the volu- 
minous folds of the brown gown, came rolls 
of clothing, iron instruments, coils of rope, 
a lantern, matches, bottles of various sizes, 
and numberless other articles. So ingeni- 
ously had these things been arranged, that 
no one, without examination, would have 
believed that the stout appearance and 
clumsy walk of the friar proceeded from 
anything but age and awkwardness. 

Nina looked on in astonishment, and could 
not help smiling at the slender appearance 
of the holy man when all these accessories 
were removed. 

" What are these for ? " she whispered. 

"We shall require them," he replied in the 
same tone. 

Z " How ? For what ? " she asked ; " will 
you not tell me ? " 
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" In one moment, when I have seen tliat 
-everything is here." 

His arrangements were soon completed. 

" Now," he said, ** summon up your brave 
spirit, Nina ; and ii you quail at the thought 
of what is before, think of what you leavd 
behind. If you are strong and courageous, 
all may be saved ; if you fail, all are lost.*' 

She pressed her two hands together as if 
clasping something between them. 

"I am strong,'' ' she said, with quiet self- 
reliance. " I promise that I will not fail ; and 
a Castellano never goes from his word." 

** Listen then," said Claud, " but sit-down," 
gently pushing her on to the stool, " there 
will be fatigue enough by-and-bye. I have 
told you, Nina, that on your courage hangs 
the fate of us all. You know who I mean. 
Myself and others who believe you innocent 
and have sworn to sacrifice their own lives 
rather than this unjust and horrible sentence 
be executed. If any trace of our flight be 
discovered, suspicion will instantly fall on 
them ; then they are lost — only by a most 
ingenious contrivance for disarming suspicion 
can they hope to escape at all — while in 
reality in one place, they will seem to be 
in another. But this can only last for a 
few hours. If at the end of that time we 
have not escaped, either they must abandoa 
VLB or perish themselves. Can you tell, Nina, 
which of the two they will choose ? " 



! '% 
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"Thej will perish," she answered quite 
•calmly; but the deadly whiteness of her* 
face, and the gleaming and flashing of hei^ 
wonderful eyes showed that the calm sur- 
face covered something that boiled and 
surged below. 

" And," continued Claud, impressively 
raising his hand, " 1 know, Nina, that they 
will not perish if any effort of yours can 
save them." 

Nina's face relaxed a little, her eyes grew 
softer, and with the same emphatic calmness 
she echoed — 

" They will not perish." 

Claud saw that his words had had the 
desired effect. 

** Now," he said, " I will tell you our 
project. We have discovered that in this 
room there is a trap door; a wonderful 
secret preserved from generation to genera- 
tion, known only to the living head of the 
house and one old servant, and by them 
transmitted to their successors. It leads far 
underground, half through the city. Have 
you ever heard it rumoured ? '' he asked 
abruptly. 

*" Never," she replied amazed, ** it can 
scarcely be ; someone must have known and 
whispered of it." 

" That we shall see," said Claud, " but all 
our hopes are bound up in it. We had to 
tell the old man who possesses the secret the 
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terrible strait his master's daughter was in 
before he would do anything to help us; 
once convinced that we spoke truth he be- 
came our ally. He asked where you were 
confined. We told him here. Then he 
revealed the secret of this passage. He 
said escape was possible, but only to stout 
hearts and iron nerves. Shall I tell you 
where the passage leads ? " 

She nodded silently. 

" To a range of vaults where half Naples 
lies buried. I must tell you all, Nina. You will 
see, perhaps, terrible sights, such as strong 
men can scarcely bear ; and if our light fails 
us — but we will not think of that — at any 
rate it is secure ; they will never seek us 
there, and if we can only pass through 
courageously there is liberty at the end. 
I am well instructed in every turn to be 
taken through the catacombs ; indeed I 
carry a plan, and our route marked. If 
fortune favours us we may reach the en- 
trance in about two hours; it will be open, 
and our friends will be waiting at a little 
distance. If there is any refuge that you 
have already fixed upon it will then be 
easy to reach it; if not there will be a 

Slace of safety prepared for you. Say, 
Tina," and he looked anxiously in her face, 
** will you venture it ? Will you trust to 
my efforts to save you ? Will you try to 
save yourself and me ? " 
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I trust you in everything," she answered 
simply, " but have you considered ; in those 
vaults — the air " — 

" Is bad enough," he interrupted, " but 
not sufficiently so to kill or even injure us 
for a short time. One or more of them 
are generally open for the purpose of in- 
terment, and the fresh air enters and pene- 
trates partially all the passages. Yet I 
know it will be as much as we can do to 
press on and not give way. Have you 
courage, Nina ? Can you venture ? The 
path is a terrible one, but it leads from 
imprisonment and death to life and liberty. 
Let me see your face : look at me straight." 

She had bent her head a little, as the 
horrors he only hinted at rose before her 
imagination. But now she looked up calm 
and strong, and spoke with wonderful self- 
possession — 

" The light," she whispered, " will it bum 
there?" 

** I hope so," he answered, ** it is con- 
structed for the purpose ; the oil is medi- 
cated " — 

" If it should go out ? " she broke in with 
strangely bright eyes fixed on Claud's face. 

" Ah 1 Nina, dear Nina ! we must hope 
the best. I see you cannot bear the thought 
of that loathsome dungeon to die in ; but 
I could do nothiQg else — it was the only 

VOL. I. N 
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"Chance. If at any risk I oouM have gamed 
for you a less frightful mode of escape *' — 

" For me?" she echoed astonished. "Holy 
Saints I I was not thinking of myself, I 
^as not caring for myself. Would not 
•deatli met in those vaults, peaceful sink- 
"iDg into nothing, before hope had time to 
depart, be a merciful boon compared with 
the dreadful public execution, the pitiless 
soldiers, the agonised moments of waitiig, 
the loud command, the crashing sound, 
and -vrhat next ? Ah ! Claud " (for the first 
time during their conversation she pro- 
nounced his name), " did you believe that 
I 'was thinking of myself ? No, no, met 
myself — tell me, should the light fail, or 
we miss the way, or strength forsake us, 
then there is no escape ? " 

** None," he an&wered mournfully* 

" Promise me," she continued, " if I 
should sink, and you remain strong, you 
will leave me and save yourself." 

** I will not," he said firmly. " Nina, we 
succeed or fail together. I have brought 
you to this pass; I will share whatevsr 
befalls you." 

Her face continued to brighten with some 
unexplained thought; 

"Did you consider all this before you 
decided to come -here ? " she asked. 

'" I considered it alL Oh 1 Nina, Jthe 
precious time is flying," 
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" One moiajBnt," she interrupted. " Difl 
we not even .venture this escape, you wovtld 
still run terrible jisk ^ disco very-i-of icoor 
viction ? " 

" It would be certain death^*^ lie answered 
-calmly. 

"Aud you knew that also, and yetioaaie?** 

" 1 knew it, and I came." 

Nina made no answer with her lips, but 
in her heart ^he said — 

"Look down from Heaven, noblest of 
the angels, and see what your brethrcA 
upon earth can do ! '' 

*' But don't think of me," resumed Claud 
anxiously ; " surely, Nina, your priests would 
exhort a little setting aside of seU in a just 



cause." 



She rose from her seat, lifted her head, 
and something divine looked out of h^r 
stead^t eyes. 

" I will go," she said. " I have no fear:; 
I will conquer the dangers; I shall have 
more than mortal strength this night." 

She went hurriedly to the corner wkere 
the image stood, and, kneeling down, 
stretched her hands towards it iu an 
^ony of supplication. 

"Not for me, O/Holy Oae-^rfiat feM-.mei!** 
were all the words ^he uttered. She camp 
hack quickly, and began to hurry QlawJ. 
in his preparations with fev^ri^h apziety. 

His Erst care was to removo the tabls* 
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Then stooping down he passed his hand 
over the floor backwards and forwards 
several times. After a while he took an 
instrument, and, adjusting it apparently to 
the stone, worked it about for some minutes. 

Pausing to rest a little, Nina could see a 
kiiob, square in shape and more than an 
inch in diameter rising from the stone. 

Claud resumed his labours and dislodged 
an enormous screw. Searching some way 
off another of the same kind was found. 
-This was speedily loosened. Then a square 
slab of stone was partially raised, and several 
wedges were discovered and pulled out. 

^At last the slab was entirely separated 
from the flooring, and both exerting them- 
selves to the utmost, it was taken up and 
laid on one side without noise. Before 
them was a cavity about three feet square, 
with blocks of stone jutting from one side 
like steps. 
• " S W said Claud triumphantly, "the 
secret passage is no delusion.*' 

Nina started, for a sound was heard near 
the door. 

" There is no fear," whispered Claud, 
" remember, that door must not he opened on 
any pretext whatever. Cunning and villany 
are their own destruction for once. See now 
another advantage. These screws can be 
inserted again from the other side and 
securely fastened, so leaving no trace of 
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our mode of escape, but once fastened, thej^ 
mast be undone from here. That was why 
it was so necessary that someone should 
gain admittance to this room. Also the kind 
of map that I carry will guide us through 
the labyrinth if commenced from here, but is 
useless to one entering the vaults from out- 
side. Now for the first effort.** 

He lighted the lamp he had brought, and 
lowered it into the opening. A black cavity, 
of which nothing was discernible but the 
huge steps, which being of a white stone, 
reflected the light. But this was only for a 
few yards down. Then all was darkness. 

'* I must go down first alone," said Claud, 
^'and see what this leads to. I will return 
as quickly as possible.** 

Nina gasped and shivered a moment, and 
covered her white face with her hands, but 
removed them directly, and only the increaa- 
ing depth and softness of her eyes, told the 
extent to which she was moved. 

** Hold the lamp, dear Nina, for a moment, 
till I am safely in, then give it to me.** 

He swung himself into the cavity, placed 
his feet oil the first block, and took the lamp 
from Nina's hand. 

'^ Nina, if any mischance should befall me, 
there is yet a possible escape for you. If in 
ten minutes I do not return, descend here* 
First place the table over the opening, then 
draw the trap door into its place. It fits 
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perfectly, and even Tdfcbout the screws will 
ffot be observed by those wHo do not suspect 
ifcs' existence. I have brought food and wine 
ibdiependent of that provided for you. Bring 
it in. Seat yourself on the second step. 
Yon must wait without stirring till the time 
is^ paBt for the execution of your sentence. 
You will hear the tramping of feet, and 
yoices in the room above you. But I forgot, 
"before you come down, put on this dress 
that I have brought," he pointed to a roll of 
clothing that lay near, ** it is the costume of 
aup vivandi&res, they have admittance every- 
where, and many of them are quite unknown. 
Throw your own dress and everything that I 
hare brought down here, wait till nightfall, 
or as near to it as you can calculate, lift up 
Ubift slab with both hands, you will move it 
easily, push it back, if it doed not seem dark 
enough,- draw it over again and wait a little 
k>nger. When it is dark, con^ oiitt. Thi» 
door will not be locked when there is no 
prisoner ; the sentries, too, will be taken off, 
you can slip out unseen. Take the first 
chance of escape^ you know the pas£^ges amd 
doors better than I do, if you meet any of 
our men, give them a pleasaat word and af 
jfikei if you meet aa officer, salm^te atid hurry 
on. You will be almost scire to escape, a^ 
any ifate it ie a chance^ anc^d if it- should be so^, 
we meet no move, tbes fatewetl^ Nma;^ 
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and forget me quickly, for I am not worth 
remembering/- 

ISrina looked fixedly at him while he waa 
speaking, and when he had finished raised 
her hand as if bearing witness to some 
promise, but still said nothing. Claud 
looked anxiously in her face but saw there 
nO' consent to his words. 

"You have understood me?'* he said. 

" Quite," she answered quickly. " Go 
now that you may return the sooner. Can I 
do nothing to help while you are gone ? " 

" Ah ! yes. You can put on the other 
dress, and arrange all the things I have 
brought round the opening. It will save 
time in any case. On no account call to me* 
I will not remain a moment longer than I 
ean help." 

He began to descend. He held the lamp 
in one hand. A coil of rope was on the other 
arm. A flask of wine hung round his neck. 
Grasping the wall with the unencumbered 
hand, he reached the next step. Then the 
tiiird,. the fourth, still safely. Now the light 
grew faint; the air was close and the wall 
ftwerved a little which partially hid it. Nina 
laid herself upon the ground, and peered into 
the darkness which held for her more than 
life or death. The light now entirely dis* 
appeared ; and the sound of Claud's retreat^ 
ing footsteps becama an indistinct echo. 
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Nina rose with an effort, pressing her 
hands upon her heart to still the dreadful 
beating which almost choked her. The last 
faint sound had died away; utter darkness 
and silence reigned below. 

Recovering after a little, she set herself to 
fulfil Claud's directions. His watch lay upon 
the table ; she marked the hands, then care- 
fully collected all the material he had brought, 
and arranged it in neat divisions round the 
trap-door. 

Then she hastily assumed the vivandi^res 
dress ; rolling her own garments into a small 
parcel to be disposed of anywhere. Then 
she drank a little wine, and again looked at 
the watch. Seven minutes out of the ten 
were gone. 

She knelt down and gazed into the black 
abyss below. No light, no sound. She made 
a few more arrangements, walked softly up 
and down the room, paused before the image 
of the Virgin, but turned away again without 
speaking; her excitement was too great for 
any collected thought. Gradually out of the 
whiteness of her face, grew a round scarlet 
spot on each cheek. Her hands were deadly 
cold, her head hot and throbbing. 

She looked at the watch again. Twelve 
minutes were gone ! Again she laid herself 
down, and sent her very soul through her 
eyes to question the darkness and silence, 
but they gave no answer. Not a ray of 
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light, or a possible reflection came to com- 
fort her. 

She rose up and looked at the watch, 
seventeen minutes had lapsed. She clasped 
her hands. 

" Three minutes more," she murmured, 
"three minutes — no longer." 

TJp and down the room she went, now 
quickly, now slowly, stopped at last, and 
examined once more the recording hands. 
Twenty minutes were gone. 

She became calm and collected. 

" I will go," she murmured. ** If I live, 
I will save him,*' adding unconsciously the 
very words of Esther, "and if I perish — I 
perish 1 " 

She took up a coil of rope, knotted a loop 
in one end, fastened the other tightly round 
an iron bar that jutted from the wall, pos-* 
sibly used for chaining a prisoner, lifted the 
lamp from the table and set it on the floor 
fastened the loop end of the rope round her 
waist, and prepared to descend through the 
trap-door. 

As she stooped to examine the distance of 
the first step, a faint echo of sound seemed 
to come from below. 

She put her ear as far down as she could 
and listened. 

In a few seconds it came again. She lay 
still as death. 

Now it returned, an indistinct sound^ 
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but continuous. Louder homt and nearer. 
Footsteps reverberating through the hollow 
ground. Presently something that was not 
light, yet not positive darkness struck upon 
her eyes. That too became plaiaer, the re- 
flection of a distant gleam. Now she felt 
certain, and in a little time both footsteps 
and light were close at hand. 

In an agony of joy, she saw Claud ascend- 
ing the precipitous steps. Hastily she drew 
away, unfastened the rope from the bar, and 
from herself, replaced the lamp on the table^ 
and returned to the trap-door to await him. 
He soon appeared, pale, panting, begrimed 
with dust, mould, and damp stains ; but 
cheerful, hopeful, energetic; the lamp un*- 
extinguished and neither wound nor bruise 
upon him. With difficulty Nina stifled her 
cry of delight. 

"You are safe — well?" she hurriedly 
fifsked. 

"Safe and well,** he replied, springing iD*o 
the room. *** The descent is far better than I 
expected. I have every hope. I could only 
go a little -way ; but we must trust to fate 
and our good stars for the rest. Were yaa 
frightened, Nina ? I felt sure you would give 
me a little grace before coming down. Is all 
ready now ? Ah ! yes, everything, I see^ juib 
ait hand ; clever, tho^htful Nina ; and splen- 
didly disguised too," stepping backa^ little^ 
te* look at her. ** W0 may go at once ; there 
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ffl no time to lose ; help me now, Ixand me^ 
those things one by one." 

He stepped back into the cavity, andf loaded! 
limself with the miscellaneoas articles which 
Yslj round, and which !Nina silently handed to 
fauvi. 

** I will leave these on the landing below,'* 
he said, " and return." 

Be^ descended with his burdien, and was 
mon up again unencumbered. 

**'Now let me see," looking round, "is all 
tighft? It seems so. Let the lamp remain 
lighted, the food and wine on the table, and 
everything else as it is. Our disappearance 
will be UDaccountable. Let those who love 
ihie marvellous have a real marvel to talk of. 
Kow, dear Nina, courage I I will guide yoa 
down. Slip into the opening as I do — so ; 
quite right." 

Jl^ina silently followed his directions- 

" Now the first step." 

She placed her foot where he pointed, eiing- 
ittg with both hands to the rugged wall. 

" Now here." 

She followed him step by step, he keeping 
^ little below, and holding up the* lamp- for her 
^cridance* It was difficult and dangerous 
tN)rk. The wall jutted out in all directions; 
Idfedi steps were uneven^ sometimes slippery^ 
iDmetimes broken ; the light partial and de- 
mivingy and withal it had to Nina a horrible 
frttlingp ot deseending alive^ iikto' a tombi Bufe 
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nothing daunted her. These were only more 
reasons for courage and determination. She 
knew that Claud's safety as well as her own 
depended on her powers of endurance. Had 
it been only her own she might have given 
way; but the consciousness that his well- 
being was bound up in hers, gave her a 
miraculous strength. 

She felt that nothing but positive death 
should prevent her from succeeding. She 
sharpened all her senses with the constant 
reflection that every danger she passed, every 
hurt she avoided, increased the chances of 
escape for him. 

Claud's cautioning voice, warning her of 
stones, and cracks, and impediments of all 
kinds, was scarcely needed, so quickly did 
she see and put aside the obstacles in her 
way. 

At last they reached the ground. Now the 
lamp, fed with medicated oil, began to show 
its powers. Dim in the upper air, it threw a 
steady light for some yards round the black 
darkness in which they stood. 

Nina saw a vault of apparently infinite di- 
mensions, for the shadows seemed to stretch 
away into boundless space. Eoof , floor, and 
sides were all of solid rock, rugged in the 
extreme and of unequal height. The whole 
was evidently a natural formation, though on 
one side, in a sloping portion of the roof| 
a row of hollows at equal distances, looking 
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like a rough attempt at niches, gave some idea 
of man's handiwork. 

Large stones were scattered about ; piles of 
dust and mould, and decaying fragments of 
undistinguisbable matter, the accumulation 
of centuries, lay in all directions. The air 
was close and damp, but not disagreeable. 

As soon as Nina was safely deposited on 
the rough floor, Claud turned to reascend the 
steps. 

" I must go back," he said, " to close and 
fasten the trap-door. You will not fear the 
darkness, Nina, for a little while ? I must 
take the lamp with me. Seat yourself on this 
stone. Don't stir for your life. I will be 
back before you have time to be frightened." 

Nina seated herself. "Fear nothing for 
me," she said, "only be mindful of your- 
self." 

He answered with a cheerful smile, and 
began again to ascend. A faint glimmer of 
light remained, just enough to make the dark- 
ness less palpable, less horrible. 

She heard distant sounds, deadened by the 
massive walls, and guessed that Olaud was 
refitting the trap-door to its place, and adjust- 
ing the screws. The sounds ceased, and the 
descending steps were heard again, and the 
light grew stronger. Claud reappeared with 
ailook of satisfaction upon his face. 

"Everything is done," he said, with a sigh 
of relief. "Nothing could be betteV. We 
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will rest a few minutes, and then fairly biOgiii 
our journey. How do you feel, Nina ? / 
quite enjoy tbe idea of puzzling the Oeoe- 
ral and his satellites so completely; to say 
nothing of outwitting that incomparabl9 
villain.** 

And Claud's handsome fa<ce darkened with 
a. fiendish frown. 

**I know who you mean/* said iSiif^iQa; 
" why does he hate you so ? And why dmB 
he wish to destroy me ?** 

The frown on Clauds face grew darkw; 
he clenched his hand, and struck the air as £ 
it were an enemy, muttering something whidi 
certainly was not a blessing. 

" He wishes your destruction, Nina, simply 
because he discovered that it would be an 
effectual means of stabbing me, even if it did 
not result in my ruin as well ; and he hates 
me because I stand in his path, and he cannot 
move me ; he hates me because he would give 
his whole soul, if he has such a thing, for 
what I have got, and he can never attain t05 
he hates me because there is one thing on 
earth which neither money nor cunning can 
buy, and therefore he would steal it if .be 
could, but can't, for I have it and keep it, 
and shall keep it, and despise him and his 
various villanies, and he knows it, and ^ao 
hates me; for I. have what he ^ can never (hope 
ior"-^ 

Suddenly Claud checked himself, looked 
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doubtingly at Nina, seemed to reflect^ and 
then tried to assume a lighter tone. 

But Nina was disturbed. 

"And what is it?" she said, "that you 
have, and he can never hope for ? " 

"What ? " he laughed, " Oh, many 'things 
I fancy ; better birth, better breeding, better 
principles ; perhaps I might even say better 
looks ; don't you think I might, Nina ? " 

Alas ! Claud knew too well the power of 
those good looks, especially over poor Nina. 
She could only smile, and sigh, and smile 
again, giving a general assent to all he «aid. 

"TeUme," she said, "how is it that you 
do not fear the discovery of the trap-door ? 
You found it, others might." 

" Impossible," heiiaid, seating himself on 
an opposite stone. " I had the secret ; no 
one else has. The stones are made to ap- 
pear solid where they are divided, and 
divided where they are solid. Those enor- 
mous screws, which hold the whole machinery 
together are acted upon in a way different 
to all rules of masonry. Locksmiths, and 
blacksmiths, and carpenters, might work for 
hours, and only drive them tighter into their 
sockets, supposing even that they discovered 
them, which would be little short of a 
miracle. They are not to be seen, they are 
not to be felt. Only .a peculiar pressure of 
the hand, placed in a particular position 
gives a clue to their whereabouts. A differ* 
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• 

ence in the texture of the stone is the guiding^ 
mark, then a small stain; and at certain 
distances from this stain, which I learnt 
accurately — is one of the screws. I knew it 
was there, but neither saw nor felt it. I 
worked as I had been instructed, and suc- 
ceeded. By an ingenious device, the screws 
can be inserted again from this side, by pass- 
ing through a sort of tube in the stone. That 
is now done. The table stands over the 
trap-door; every article that could give a 
clue to us is removed. The lamp burns, 
the windows are barred safely, two sentries 
and the Officer of the Guard are stationed 
outside the door. Every possible means of 
escape is guarded against. 

" Even if a secret passage were suspected 
it can never be discovered, for there is only 
this, and this is undiscoverable. Had we 
melted into air we could not more com- 
pletely have baffled search or enquiry. 
When we emerge from these vaults, it will 
be at a part of the city so far removed 
from here as to be beyond suspicion ; and 
the disguises we have assumed will take 
us safely anywhere. Look, Nina ; you 
must get accustomed to a new companion."' 

And throwing off the friar's gown, 
which till now he had kept wrapped 
round him, Claud showed himself in the 
uniform of a private of Irregular Cavalry, a 
regiment of which was stationed in the town» 
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" See here now, how well I wilL disguise 
myself." And pulling from one of the parcels 
the Capuchin's white beard, with the help of 
Bome sticky substance he disposed it into 
the shape of a most formidable pair of 
moustaches, which he fixed on to his lip; 
with a little manipulation the grey wig was 
made to assume quite a different appearance, 
half war- like j half dandified; and the Cavalry 
cap cocked sideways on the head surmount- 
ing all, completed the transformation. 

Nina started up and stepped back half 
frightened. 

" If I had not known — if I had not seen " 
— she stammered, "I could not have believed 
it possible. Even now 1 feel doubtful. Can 
that be the Capuchin who came into my 
prison just now ; and can that Capuchin be 
the French officer who got into trouble this 
night by standing up against numbers, to 
take part with a helpless prisoner ? " 

Nina's eyes looked half smiling through 
their long lashes ; she was pleased to let him 
see how well she remembered his bold de« 
fence of her and its consequences. 

" Does the inner nature change correspon- 
dingly with the outer ? " she asked, hoping 
that her question might draw some reassur-^ 
ing answer. 

" 1 fear not,'* he replied gravely, removing 
the cap, wig, &c. " 1 believe under what- 
ever shape 1 assume, I remain at heart tha 
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same, a cruel, false, FrenchmaD, as you know 
you once called me, Nina." 

Nina buried her face in her hands. 

"Don't punish me by repeating it," she 
said, " I never thought it — never ; I thought 
you like the pictures of the Archangel 
Michael ; and was angry with myself for 
thinking so; but I acknowledge it now; 
and indeed to me you have been good an^ 
powerful as an archangel " — 

** Hush, stop " I he exclaimed. "Don't 
liken me to anything angelic. I, the 
weakest, the faultiest of created beings. 
No, no, Nina ; think of me still as a 
Frenchman ; half vanity, half barbarity, 
and altogether selfish and worthless." 

"You are not^* she broke in with ve- 
hemence. 

Cautiously he raised his finger and pointed 
to the room above. 

" We may be heard," he said. " No more 
of this now. Another time I will tell you 
what I am. Then, you will believe me! 
Now we are rested, let us commence in 
earnest, for the worst is to come." 

Nina rose obediently, without venturing 
another word. Claud made her drink some 
wine from the flask that he carried, and 
took some himself. Then he collected and 
examined all the paraphernalia that had been 
brought into the vault. The dress that Nina 
liad taken off, the monk's gown that he hd 
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Mmself worn, some of the ropes and instru* 
ments that lie had used in first deacendingji 
were thrown aside. The rest made but a 
small parcel, which he slung on his arm. In 
one hand he took the lamp, and the other he 
held out to his companion. 

"Courage, Nina; now we commence with 
the real dangers. Step where you see me 
step, pause when I pause. If you grow 
faint or sick tell me instantly, I have 
remedies. And one thing more. Should it 
chance that I am the first to sink, who can 
tell, I implore you, if you would gi^e peace 
to my last moments, do this. Take from 
among these things a folded paper that you 
will find, it is the map of these vaults, study 
it a little, and follow its directions as well; as 
you can. Take the lamp from my hand, yo;a 
see it is fastened to the sleeve ; I shall want 
it no more I Give me one word of farewell 
and leave me. Hurry on — try not to be 
horrified at the sights you may see ; you will 
reach an opening at last ; you will find means 
of ascent ; outside are friends, they will re- 
cognise you ; tell them not to attempt any 
useless efforts for me ; they would destroy 
themselves, and I shall be beyond help. Will 
you promise me this, Nina ? '* 

"No," she answered, with as much 
strength as her choking voice could muster, 
" Listen to me now. If you sink, I stay be- 
side you till you revive j Paradise itself could 
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not tempt me away. And if all that I can 
do is useless, and j6\i revive no more, then 
earth has seen the last of me. If ten 
thousand doors of escape stood open before 
me, I would close them all, and remain here 
for ever. Heaven is my witness ! " 

She raised her hand and made the sign of 
the cross between herself and him. 

Claud looked at her pale face and gleaming 
eyes with more admiration than he had ever 
bestowed on her most radiantly beautiful 
moments. But at the same time some 
strange feeling of misery seemed to master 
him, mind and body, leaving its unmistak- 
able traces on his countenance. 

He shuddered, drew himself together, and 
sighing, " Good angels guard us both then ! " 
took Nina's hand in his own, and they com- 
menced their strange and perilous journey. 



♦. < 



CHAPTER VIL 

Slowly, carefully went the fugitives, as 
pilgrims would, through an unkiiown land 
beset with dangers. For a short way the 
vault remained in the same condition as they 
had first found it ; then it began to change. 
Narrow passages stretched right and left. 
Sometimes the roof was so low that they 
had to stoop painfully to avoid it; some- 
times the passage so narrow that there was 
only room for one to pass at a time. Every 
now and then Claud stopped and examined 
the plan that he carried with him ; some- 
times he seemed puzzled, bewildered, almost 
scared ; but carefully hid these feelings from 
his companion. Their conversation was re- 
stricted to necessary question and answer, 
warning, or encouragement. 

When they had proceeded for about half- 
an-hour, arriving at a more open space than 
they had for some time traversed, they 
stopped to rest. 

"You did not penetrate as far as this 
when you first came down ? " said Nina 
questioningly. 

"As far as this? No, indeed; npt^^ 
fourth of the way," he answered, trying to 
flpeak cheerfully ; " I only got as far as tha 
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first passage leading from the large vault. 
I found that it corresponded exactly with 
the map, and, sure of that, returned." 

"And does the way we have come corre- 
spond still ? " she asked, her calm eyes fixed 
steadily on his. 

•* I think so ; I hope so. But the map itself 
is diflBcult to understand, and the labyrinth 
tK> intricate and puzzling, that I can never 
be quite certain. But courage, we are safe 
from pursuit, at any rate. Drink some 
wine, Nina ; then we will go on." 

Now began the real diflBculties of the way. 
The passages grew so numerous, that every 
moment they had to stop and calculate those 
already passed, and examine each one atten- 
tively for tiny landmarks by which to guide 
themselves. Sometimes the one to which all 
probabilities pointed seemed from its con- 
Btruction to be nothing but a cleft in the 
rock; sometimes after wandering for yards 
down a difficult path it closed abruptly, and 
they had to return and make a fresh search. 
Other troubles came upon them too. Pit- 
falls abounded. Large holes, apparently 
artificial, looking like gigantic graves, and 
of a depth impossible to ascertain, lay di- 
rectly in their path, and they had to skirt 
round these snares on a ledge only a few 
inches wide; sometimes an enormous boulder 
^oiild fill up the passage, and they had to 
tlimb over it into the darkness beyond, 
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doubtful as to what the other side might 
have in store for them. Sometimes for an 
immense distance their path was a pile of 
loose, pointed stones, which shook and 
wounded them at every step. 
. They were hot and faint with the toil, 
choked with dust, bruised and footsore. 
The lamp stood their friend nobly, burning 
brilliantly in the close dampness that sur- 
rounded them. 

Soon a worse evil than any they had yet 
encountered made itself felt. The air grew 
thicker and damper, more mouldy and dis- 
agreeable, increasing every moment, till they 
were nearly stifled, and sick and giddy with 
the nausea it caused. 

" What is it ? " gasped Nina ; " where 
does this lead ? " 

Claud turned quickly when she spoke; 
for some time he had carefully concealed his 
face from her. 

She smothered a cry of terror as she 
looked at him. He was livid. Black circles 
round his eyes ; large drops standing on his 
forehead; his voice was husky, and he 
breathed hard. 

** You are ill," he said, speaking slowly 
and with effort. 

" No," she answered ' quickly, ** but the 
air is bad ; have you not some remedies ? *' 

They stood stilU Claud searched in his 
ficrip, and produced a small bottle. 
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" Use it carefully/' he said in a languid 
voice, " I could not get more.** 

He shuddered ; his hands trembled as he 
tried to wipe the moisture from his fore- 
head. 

" iEow is it to be used ? " asked Nina in a 
tone of sharp agony. 

** Inhale it, sprinkle it on your face, drop 
it on your lips." Then in a fainter voice 
he added, " Let us rest a little." 

He sat down as he spoke, and leaned his 
head against the rock. 

The bottle was tightly corked, and it was 
some seconds before Nina could open it. 
He watched her with sick and anxious eyes. 

" Quick," he said, " you are white as 
ashes." 

She drew out the cork, and went softly 
behind him. In a moment she had sprinkled 
it copiously on his face, and poured some 
drops between his lips. 

"Nina," he exclaimed, starting up sud- 
denly revived, " what have you done ? There 
is only enough for you — why did you waste 
it upon me ? What will you do for your* 
self " — 

"See, then — am I npt well?" she said 
with a bright smile, and so happy with the 
success of her experiment, that a slight 
colour flushed into her cheeks. " You are 
a soldier, monsieur ; you think that women 
must swoon and cry out for a very little 
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thing; but is it so? Well, then/* seeing 
that he looked distressed, " I will try it on 
myself." She touched her lips with it, and 
recorked the bottle. " Are you satisfied, 
monsieur ? " 

"More than satisfied with you^ Nina; 
with your strength, and courage, and en- 
durance. But I must have that bottle now; 
I cannot trust you to keep it." 

" No," she said, " holding it back ; « I will 
promise to use it if I in the least require it. 
Tell me, are we near ? " — 

"Yes," he said, answering her look, ** we 
a.re close to the cemetery. These first vaults 
will be the worst. We must not lose our 
courage now; we must try, both of us, to 
keep well; we must not mind some horrors 
for a little while. Quick, dear Nina, let us 
loose no time. The air here is our enemy ; 
farther on it will be better." 

He consulted the map a moment, then 
turned briskly round. 

"Here through this narrow crevice Ties 
our path. The first vault is within here. 
Nina, I entreat you, let me bind your eyes, 
and lead you. You cannot bear what we 
may, perhaps, see." 

"Not to save my soul," she said, putting 
aside the bandage. " What you can bear, I 
can. 

" True, indeed," he said, with a sigh; "I 
am the weakest here. Let us venture in^ 
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then, and get through as quickly as w& 



can. 



It was an opening in the rock, about two 
feet wide, and four in height. No one would 
have supposed it more than a fissure, or that 
9 human body could possibly have made its 
way through. 

They crouched down, Claud first, with the 
light, Nina following. As they approached 
the other end the unbearable odour became 
worse than ever. Some large stones were 
piled in the opposite opening. These Claud 
quickly dislodged, and they slipped through. 
One glance round they gave, and a horrible 
shudder passed over them both. They held 
their breath, and tried not to see what lay be- 
fore them. The relics of mortality in every 
stage of decay. CoflBns broken, bodies with 
no coffins at all, bones, skeletons, grinning 
skulls. With curdling blood and shivering 
limbs they tried to keep aloof from the 
horrors that surrounded them. Neither 
spoke. The mental loathing mastered the 
physical. The corrupted atmosphere was 
almost forgotten in the greater sense of 
shrinking disgust that overpowered the mind. 
Fortunately the middle of the vault was 
tolerably clear. They stepped across, obliged 
to go slowly to avoid what lay in their path. 
By great good fortune the corresponding 
opening out of this hall of corruption was- 
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quickly found; it was blocked with large 
^nes, like the first ; these had to be moved 
one by one. Both worked bravely in spite of 
the horrible mould that had grown over every 
portion of the wall. The moment the passage 
was clear they darted through, glad to escape 
in any way from such a pestilential locality — 
such an embodied nightmare. They found 
themselves in an empty vault, and stopped 
for a moment to examine the way. * So small 
and dark, and crooked were these narrow, 
passages, that only a person searching pur- 
posely would have detected them. 

Claud proffered no remark concerning the 
terrible place they had just passed through, 
and Nina ventured no question, for their 
principal concern now was to get as far from 
it as possible. 

The way was easily found out of this vault; 
iihen came another filled with coflfins, and 
another and another, but none in the state of 
the first one. At last down a sort of lane 
with the rock on each side, and then with 
anxious looks Claud consulted his map, turned 
to the left, and examined carefully two or 
three parts of the wall. Finally he fijced on 
one part, took an instrument from his coUec- 
tion, and inserted it into the stone, worked it 
round and round, drew it out, and did the 
Bame thing in several places ; great pieces of 
mortar or plaster, or some crumbly substance 
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fell with each trial, and soon a large block of 
the apparently solid granite detached itself 
from the wall and bounded to the ground. 

At the same moment a delicious breath of 
fresh air was wafted through the opening. 
Two or three more blocks were divided from 
the wall in like manner. Then a space was 
formed sufficiently large for them to pass 
through. Using one of the fallen blocks as 
a step, Claud mounted to the breach he had 
made; Nina followed, and finding the distance 
less on the other side, both jumped lightly to 
the ground. 

joy I Through a crevice far above them 
they saw a twinkling star. 

" The worst is over," said Claud, with a 
great sigh of relief. 

" Our Lady be praised 1 " ejaculated Nina. 

But though so happy in the prospect of de- 
liverance, both were in a sad condition. 
Bruised, bleeding, sick and exhausted, it 
seemed as if they could go no farther. They 
sat down to rest. Nina drank some wine, but 
Claud turned from it with loathing. She saw 
it, softly uncorked the reviving elixir and 
again sprinkled the precious drops upon his 
face. 

i "Ah, Ninal" he exclaimed, while the 
same look of misery passed over him as had 
done once before. " Why will you do this? 
If you would think only of yourself, it 
would be a greater good to me. Suppose 
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you sink and fail in this awful desert, what 
am I to do for you ? No help — no remedy. 
How am I to save you ? " 

" By saving yourself," said her soft, clear 
voice. " What am I to do without you f 
What am I alone ? You do not grudge me 
this small pleasure ? No ! I see then, you 
disdain my help ? No 1 Then you fear that 
I shall want it, that is all ; and I shall not 
want it ; look at me, I am strong and well. 
Come, shall we try again? I feel that wo 
approach the end." 

Her calm courage revived him as much as 
the stimulant. 

" Nina ! I must be weak indeed if I falter 
with you beside me. If all your countrymen 
were like you, not a Frenchman would ever 
have set foot on Italian ground. Fervently 
do I wish that they never had 1 *' 

Nina did not echo the wish. Suddenly 
she exclaimed — 

" Your hand bleeds — I will bind it." 

With a strip of her handkerchief she 
bound it. She held his wrist as she did so. 

•* You have fever " she said calmly, laying 
her finger on his pulse ; " is it from this 
close air — or heat, or fatigue ? 

" Neither," he answered abruptly, " it is 
only worry, anxiety ; there is so much to do, 
atid to fear, so little to encourage ; but, for- 
give me Nina, I will be more cheerful when 
I see you nearer safety.'* 
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He examined the lamp as lie spoke ; in tho 
fresher air they now breathed it burnt dim 
and sickly." 

" It will not last long," he said, " we must 
hurry." ' 

They rose, and looked anxiously about for 
an opening from the vault they were in, 
which was empty, with passages branching 
off like the rest. 

After careful examination, and comparisott 
with the map, Claud chose one of these 
passages. 

" This must be it," he said. 

It was wide, and they passed through 
easily. More vaults, more passages, more 
intricate, puzzling, bewildering labyrinths. 
Sometimes the air was thick and nauseous 
indeed, but nothing ever to compare with 
that first chamber of horrors. Presently the 
atmosphere became suddenly purer, and 
squeezing themselves through a passage 
which literally was only a crevice in the rock, 
they entered a large vault evidently belong- 
ing to some noble family, from the rich 
trappings of the coffins, and the armorial 
bearings embroidered on them. 

Here they discovered the cause of the 
freshness. Far up in the wall was an open- 
ing about three feet square, and down 
through it rushed a delicious cool breeze» 
laden with the scent of roses^ myrtle, orange- 
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l)lossom, and every other sweet shrub from 
the luxuriant garden above. 

" Oh Paradise ! " exclaimed Nina, but 
suddenly stopped. "How comes that open- 
ing ? " she whispered. 

" There will be a funeral to-morrow," 
replied Claud in the same tone, seating him- 
self wearily, and leaning his head on his 
hand, while Nina deftly brushed from his 
shoulders the accumulated dust ; " they have 
commenced opening the vault, and have not 
had time to finish. Hush ! what was that ? " 

The opening was suddenly blocked up by 
something like a human figure. In a mo- 
ment it disappeared, and a wild cry rang far 
through the night till lost in the distance. 

" We have been observed," said Claud in 
great agitation. " Someone has been watching 
the vault, and seen our light. We must get 
away as quickly as possible.'* 

Hurriedly they sought an egress, and 
leaving the sweet air behind them, went 
headlong through it, and on, on, running and 
stumbling through chambers and passages, 
barely stopping to mark the way till they 
considered themselves at a safe distance from 
discovery. They never knew how wild a 
tale had run through Naples the day following, 
concerning two spectres which had been seen 
wandering about the vault of an illustrious 
family, partially opened for the interment of 
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one of its members, and reported to be th(f 
phantoms of two unhappy lovers, who had 
perished some centuries back while exploring 
a line of catacombs supposed to exist in 
the neighbourhood of these vaults, but the 
clue to which, even if they did exist, was 
gone from the memory of man. They never 
knew how distinctly they had been seen and 
thoroughly described. Their pale faces, 
distressed manner, and weary glances, that 
seemed to question the walls around for 
means of escape. How they had appeared 
suddenly through the solid rock; he first, 
holding a dim light; she following and 
seeming to cling to him ; how the unhappy 
spirits had seated themselves ; how the one 
had buried his face in his hands; and the 
other, leaning over his shoulder, appeared 
striving to comfort him ; how at last she had 

Prevailed, and they rose again, and hand in 
and commenced another cycle of hopeless 
wandering. 

All this had been seen and told, for it was 
a well-known tradition in that neighbourhood, 
the . tale of the unfortunate pair who had 
descended into the catacombs, full of life and 
happiness, scorning the service of a guide, 
carrying their own light, laughing at the 
warnings of their friends, and never returned 
again I 

Two men had been set to watch the vault. 
One lying on the ground and looking down 
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iad seen the light appear, and the figures 
with it ; after making quite sure of his eye- 
sight, he had softly called his companion, and 
bade him look down also. But the latter, 
terrified, fled shrieking away, leaving the 
first alone, who, though shaking with dread- 
ful anticipation, was yet so fascinated by the 
strange and melancholy sight, that he forced 
himself to remain and see the end. 

Long was this awful appearance spoken of 
in Naples ; for the man who had witnessed 
it, was one chosen especially fgr his honesty 
and truthfulness, to say nothing of courage 
and common sense. One neither to be led 
away by fancy, nor deceived by fear, and his 
statement corroborated by the other man 
who had fled back to his house wild with 
fear, gained instant and lasting credit. The 
old women shook their heads and muttered — 

" Ah ! this love-making, see what it comes, 
to." 

The priests nodded gravely, and spoke of 
unexpiated sin, and the Church's pardon; 
and the young girls listened with blanched 
lips to the tale of the unhappy spiriti 
erranti, and each wondered if she should be 
so lost with Paulo, or Giuseppe, or Andrea, 
would their restless souls so traverse the 
vaults and catacombs and chambers of middle 
earth throughout eternity ? 

And many were the prayers put up by 
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pious and pitiful hearts for the hapless 
iq)irits which had appeared in the vault that 
night, and never in truth did wandering 
souls stand more in need of them, and not 
the less that they were still cumbered with 
their mortal bodies. 

Those weary bodies were now at last 
cheered with the prospect of rest, for they 
had arrived at a square chamber, fresh and 
breezy; empty, but evidently in prepara- 
tion for becoming the last resting-place of 
humanity. Niches and shelves were half 
formed, tools lay about, piles of fresh hewn 
stone were scattered here and there, and, oh 
joy of joys 1 at the further end a large 
practicable opening, and a flight of steps 
leading up to it. 

Through this opening came* a flood of 
silver moonlight ; but not a sound was 
heard beyond the sighing of the wind and 
soft rustling of the trees. 

" Our work is done— we are safe I ** whis- 
pered Claud joyfully. " This is the further 
cemetery, more than a mile distant from the 
one where we were seen. Oh, Nina! this 
is heavenly. The blessed moonlight, the 
sweet air, life and liberty. But we have 
something to do yet. Come this way." 

He led her past the opening to a point 
where the rock jutted out and completely 
hid them, even from anyone who might have 
entered the vault. 
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'^Here/' he said, "we will make our last 
arrangements." 

From the little parcel, now much reduced 
in size, for several things had been used or 
flung away on the road, he took the few 
things necessary to complete his own dis- 
guise. These were soon fitted on, Nina, 
then received some finishing touches. They 
brushed and dusted their soiled garments, 
drank the remainder of the wine, which 
Claud no longer refused,^ then sat silent 
for a few minutes, resting quietly in tha 
delicious cool air. 

Once or twice Claud looked furtively at 
IKTina, and half-opened his lips as if to speak, 
but either his intention wavered, or his: 
courage failed, or in some way he thoughts 
better of it, for he said nothing. 

He rose at last, and consulting his map 
went to the further end o£ the vault and 
sought about carefully. 

" What are you searching for ? '* said. 
Nina, following him. " Surely this is the 
end of the cemetery." 

" No doubt of it^" he replied, " but I sfm 
looking for a well, or rather a fathomless- 
hole supposed to have been one. It ought 
to be somewhere about here. Ah I there it 
is. Everything that is left must be thrown 
down here." 

He dropped into it some smaiU article. No 
sound cama from bdaw^ 
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** What a depth it must be," he said, with 
a slight shudder. 

He threw heavier things ; still no sound. 
Everything was thrown. The flask that had 
held the wine, the instruments, the ropes; 
all that might remain as witness of their 
terrible journey were flung down, but might 
be still falling to this day for all they knew, 
for no sign of their reaching the ground 
ever arrived. 

" Good,*' said Claud, ." they are in vsaf© 
keeping." 

The last thing to go was the lantern. 

" Kind friend," said Nina, almost caress- 
ing it, " you have been our guardian angel ; 
go, and rest for ever, having well done your 
appointed work." 

She blew out the dying flame, and leaning 
over the cavity gently dropped it down. 

Now they were in total darkness. To- 
gether they groped their way to the moon- 
light, and noiselessly ascended the steps. 

When Claud's head came to a level with the 
opening, he stopped and narrowly scanned the 
surroundings. Everything was silent and 
motionless as death. He crept out, keeping 
in the shade, and Nina followed. 

Correspondingly black with the bright- 
ness of the moonlight, was the shadow of the 
rock in which they stood. Having crawled 
along half crouching in the darkness for some 
•way, they seated themselves. They were 
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now a good distance from the open vault. 
Had anyone passed they would have seemed 
merely passengers resting in the middle of 
a moonlight journey. But not a footfall 
approached. 

At last they rose up, and boldly stepped 
into the light. 

Their first care was to get clear of the 
cemetery. That was soon done, and no one 
encountered as yet. As they left the cemetery 
behind them, Nina turned with a shuddering 
sigh, and looked her last at the calm surface 
which had covered their hours of agony. Now 
they walked briskly along. 

Nina glanced anxiously at Claud, but his 
face was so disguised that she could not tell 
if the pallor upon it was the effect of the 
moonlight, or illness. 

Had dozens met them they would have 
excited no Surprise ; a grizzled trooper, and 
a pretty vivandifere, probably his daughter, 
returning from some festa beyond the town, 
was no unusual sight. 

The cemetery was now far behind. They 
came among houses, mostly small and mean ; 
then to a church, where Claud stopped. 

"In here," he said. 

They lifted the heavy apron and entered. 
Before the high altar was a coffin on tressles. 
Two priests were sprinkling it with holy 
water, and muttering a sort of chant; a 
mourner kneeled at the head. 
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Tbey entered silently. No one even looked 
around. Claud turned into a small chapel on 
{the right, and they took their station by a 
[massive pillar. 

While he anxiously scanned aU the aisles 
tand corners and nooks that he could see, 
Nina knelt down, and facing a Madonna on 
the wall,* gave heartfelt thanks for her 
miraculous escape that night. 

As she rose up, she almost screamed with 
terror. A swarthy Bedouin, in white burnous 
^nd slippered feet, was standing before her, 
looking straight into her face. 

At her exclamation, Claud turned round, 
And was about to draw her away, when a 
Toice in good French said — 

" Don*t you know me ? Why, Claud, I 
knew you." 

" Great Heavens ! Chevelure, how well 
idisguised 1 Is all right ? " he asked eagerly. 

*'As yet, yeSi But there is no time to 
lose. We almost despaired. Co at once to 
the place we arranged. Change your things 
Jike lightning; show yourself everywhere 
j^ou can. Leave mademoiselle to me. I am 
safe now. Is it possible that both are alive 
and well ? I can scarcely believe my eye- 
jiightu I dare not ask any questians now. 
JBrandaiburg waits you outside." 

All this in hurried^ decisive words. Then 
Jie whispered in Claud's ear — 

" Have you tiold her ? '* 
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" No," said Claud, changing colour, " there 
was no opportunity." 

" You should have made one," said Cheve- 
lure gravely. 

"Impossible," replied Claud; "you little 
know what we have gone through. We 
never spoke but for positive necessity ; be- 
sides," he added nervously, " I don't think it 
would have been wise. The surprise, the 
-agitation — in short I think it would only 
have caused harm. I fear she would not 
have borne up so well." 

Chevelure turned a moment towards Nina, 
with a glance full of interest. 

" I wish it had been otherwise," he said; 
" but we cannot help it now. You mast do 
it in writing, if you are unable to see her 
for some time. Go at once, as quickly as 
you can ; I tremble for every moment's 
delay." 

Claud went back to Nina. 

" I must leave you," he said, " dear Nina, 
ior the present ; but I leave you to the care 
x>f my best friend, Colonel Chevelure, who 
has already done more than half of this 
-Bight's work. He will see you safe at the 
cost of his life, if necessary. Follow his 
directions as you would . my own. You re- 
member him, Nina. You will trust him ? 
3^011 cannot guess all that lie has done for 
you." 

" Remember Tiim ? " she said. " Can 1 
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ever forget him ? Trust him ? I would 
follow him bhndfold 1 " 

" Tell him," resumed Claud, " where yoa 
wish to go, and how a letter may reach you, 
I have many things to say to you — there is 
no time now. When this has all blown 
over I will see you again. Now farewell, 
good, brave, unselfish Nina ! May Heaven, 
if Heaven is no fable,watch over you I " 

He took her two hands in his own, lightly 
kissed them, and disappeared through a side 
door which Chevelure pointed out. 

Nina and Chevelure remained alone. The 
latter did not speak, feeling for the first time 
in his life embarrassed. But Nina soon broke 
the silence. 

" Signore, I know you for a noble and 
generous friend ; I trust you entirely. What 
am I to do?" 

Chevelure recovered his voice and his pre- 
sence of mind together. 

"First, mademoiselle, will you envelope 
yourself in this ? " — producing from the 
folds of his burnous a similar garment, only 
smaller and lighter. "Your present dress 
and mine would not pass unquestioned along 
the streets of Naples. This, too, must come 
off," touching the vivandifere's cap which 
Nina wore ; " we will hide it somewhere." 

Nina removed the cap, and, assisted by 
him, disposed the burnous in such a manner 
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that it formed both cloak and veil; of her 
whole face only one eye was visible. Never 
was disguise more complete. 

" Now these," continued Chevelure, pro- 
•ducing a pair of yellow Morocco slippers 
with turned up, pointed toes. " Those are 
scarcely suitable," looking with a smile at 
Nina's black shoes and silver buckles, which 
she had not changed when assuming the 
vivandifere's dress. 

In a moment she had slipped off the 
offending shoes, and replaced them with the 
awkward and hideous slippers. 

" I am afraid I shall nob walk in them 
very well," she said doubtingly. " If I were 
not so tired perhaps " — 

" So tired 1 " he echoed, his eyes full of 
anxiety and pity ; " and I dare not let you 
rest a moment. Though at present you are 
safe, I can have no peace till you are beyond 
the possible reach of your enemies. Tell 
me, mademoiselle, is there any place of 
safety that you would prefer ? If you have 
not yet thought of one, I can take you to a 
sure refuge till you decide od some plan." 

Nina had long ago decided what her 
course should be. 

•* I know where to go," she said, ** if I 
<5ou]d only get there. I was on my way to 
it when " — 

She stopped, not knowing how to continue* 
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Chevelure waited a moment to see if any 
explanation would follow ; as she said no 
more, he went on — 

" And you know the way, and are sure of 
osafety there ? " 

"Once in the Strada Toledo I know 
my way perfectly ; and there is certain 
safety for me when it is reached. One thing^ 
(Only is wanting. Can you tell me " — a look 
of pain crossed her face as the events of the 
night occurred to her — " that letter which 
was found on me, I know not how, I re- 
member nothing — ^it is all blank ; what was 
rthe direction ? I never looked at it ; if you 
fcould recollect" — 

"There was no direction," he replied; 
** nothing but seven long scratches. I 
counted them carefully.'* 

" Seven — you are quite sure ? '* 

'* As sure as that I have eyesight, and see 
you, mademoiselle, before me now." 

" That will do," she replied ; " now I re- 
anqmber. The number I was told was on 
the letter. And there was no clue," she 
added anxiously, "as to the destination of 
iihe letter ? " 

" Not the faintest," he answered impres- 
lively ; " have no fear upon that point." 

" Then there I wiU go," she said. " Sh^ 
we move now ? If you can take me to the^ 
£tirada Toledo, I can do the rest." 

She moved a step or two as she spoke; 
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between dreadful weariness, bruised feet^ 
Bnd the ungainly slippers, she stumbled 
every moment. 

" I am afraid I shall betray myself," she 
«aid with a piteous smile. 

" There is no fear," he answered quickly. 
•** The walk of an Arab woman in slippers is 
only an awkward shuffle ; without them they 
move gracefully. Would that I dared pro- 
cure some conveyance, but it would be too 
great a risk. We will go very slowly, and 
choose the softest paths we can find. So we 
will set off. Forgive me, mademoiselle, if I 
tell you that you must keep just a step 
behind me. It is a barbarous custom, exist- 
ing still among some savage nations, for men 
to take precedence, but in this emergency I 
:must yield to it. Now," whispering, ^ shaH 
I go?" 

Nina nodded- They moved forward. 

*** Imitate what I do," he said softly. 

The swarthy Bedouin marching first, and 
the veiled woman shuffling behind, were 
quite in keeping with the characters they 
xepresented ; and though it may be supposed 
.that they were very much out of place in a 
Ohristian church at that hour of the night, 
or rather morning, in reality it was not so. 
Troops of Arab pilgrims were often to be 
seen wandering about Naples, peering in 
their Ustleas way into every place wihere 
tfchey >cauld gain admissiooa, with « sort of 
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lazy, persevering curiosity, quite eastern in 
its nature. Even the churches they would 
often enter, gaze stolidly about them 'for a 
few moments, and then silently disappear. 
No one interfered with them ; their habits 
were so strange, often sleeping in the day 
and rambling stealthily about at night, that 
their appearance at any unusual time or 
place would' never be remarked. 

Noiselessly they slipped through the 
apron, Nina, at a sign from her companion, 
carefully abstaining from any reverential 
attitude which might betray her Christian 
creed. 

Out now into the lovely moonlight, flood- 
ing alike land, sea, and mountain ; looking as 
if cruelty, treachery, and misery could have 
no existence where it fell. Nina began to feel 
more secure. Who would suspect in the 
listless, shuffling, Arab woman, the peasant 
girl supposed to be fast in prison, or the 
sprightly vivandifere, seen on the Cemetery 
road not an hour before ? 

As they walked in the order which Cheve- 
lure had enjoined, they contrived to hold an 
animated conversation in a murmuring tone, 
so that the language they spoke would not be 
detected even by anyone listening. 

Nina related the outline of their adven- 
turous escape; and heard in return the 
details of how it had been arranged. 

She tried to express her gratitude and 
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obligations to the friends who had done and 
dared so much for her, but her voice broke 
every time in the attempt, and she could not 
get on. 

Moreover, Chevelure was evidently so dis- 
tressed whenever she made any allusion to it, 
that that alone would have prevented her 
from saying the half that she wished. 

She told him of their terrible distress in 
the first vault, asking the cause of the state 
it was in. 

** Ah 1 " said Chevelure, drawing a long 
breath, ** if that could have been avoided I 
But it could not. It lay straight in the road. 
There was no other way. We feared that 
more than all the rest together. It is a de- 
tached vault, in reality far. from the others,, 
where numberless patients from a fever 
hospital were buried. The fever was viru- 
lent and infectious, and latterly grew so bad 
that the poor bodies were interred in any 
sort of covering that was easiest obtained; 
sometimes with nothing more than a roll of 
sacking round them. When the fever was 
over, the vault was completely walled up, 
not to be opened again for two or three 
years. It is marvellous that you lived 
through it." 

" I can imagine nothing more horrible,'* 
said Nina, " but how is it that this subter- 
ranean range exists unknown ? Those who 
enter the vaults must surely see the openings.** 
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" I fancy not,'* li© replied. " We wero 
told that the rock was full of fissures, some 
larger^ some smaller ; they are not snpposeA 
to lead anywhere, but to some cavity beyond,, 
or perhaps not even that ; and even if it was 
suspected that they led further, who would 
have the. interest or the courage to explore 
them ? Ah 1 mademoiselle, can you believe 
our anxiety these last hours, knowing the 
dangers, fatigues, and horrors you must pass 
through, the small chance of escape, the pos- 
sibility of the whole subterranean, being a 
fable, and even, if true, that a lingering and 
horrible death must be your inevitable fate?' 
We waited, a friend and myself, at a short 
distance from the last cemetery* We had so 
arranged with Claud, that if any mischance 
happened to one or the other, the survivor 
should seek us there ; but if both issued un^ 
hurt from the caverns, you should hasten on 
to the church. But that was a result we 
never expected or looked for. The utmost 
we could hope for you, mademoiselle, was 
strength to reach the last vault. Claud 
would there have sought us, and we had 
remedies and a conveyance at hand. But. 
this would have involved much delay and 
possible treachery ; for we must then have 
employed other agents, and even heavy bribes 
are not always binding. But when time 
passed, and we received no sign, we hastened 
on to the church at the bare chance o£ suck 
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a miraculous result as the escape of botk 
unhurt. Can yon conceive, mademoiselle, 
my joy and amazement when I saw both 
standing beside that pillar ? In truth, for a 
few moments it prevented me from speaking; 
Our efforts were more than rewarded.** 

" Why are you so kind to me ? '* asked 
Nina abruptly, dropping her veil and looking 
up into his face. " Why do you take such 
trouble, give yourself such anxiety about me 
— a foreigner, a stranger? " 

A most indescribable look answered her 
own. 

" Foreigner — stranger," he echoed, " that 
can scarcely be. All my Ufe I have wor- 
shipped what is noble and beautiful. What- 
ever form it appears in, I welcome my old 
idolatry* And as for trouble and anxiety, 
for more than twenty years I have not known 
the exquisite pleasure that I have tasted this 
night. I was young then, a mere boy. One 
day I found the son of a neighbour, whosa 
estate joined my father's, torturing a poor 
little peasant child by making her carry enor- 
mous stones, to assist him in passing the 
overflowing brooks and rivulets swelled by 
the rain, and in which he was too delicate, 
forsooth, to wet his dainty feet. The child 
was a fragile little thing, ill too, and, witk 
bleeding feet and strained muscles, could not 
keep up with her savage master, who, when- 
ever she faltered* struck her with a ridings 
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whip that he carried. I saw all this from a 
distance before I came up with them.'* 

Chevelure stopped speaking abruptly, and 
Buch a ferocious expression crossed his face 
that for a moment Nina felt almost afraid of 
her giant protector. But her interest in the 
tale he was telling was too great for silence. 

"What did you do?" she asked breath- 
lessly. 

" What did I do ? I seized him by the 
collar as I would a dog, thrashed him within 
an inch of his life, flung him into the mud, 
and left him there, and carried the child 
home." 

" Oh, brave I — oh, noble I " ejaculated Nina^ 
while tears of excitement started from her 
eyes. " I wonder no longer at what I have 
seen this night. It is well for me that my 
debt of gratitude is to such as you, signer^ 
for how can I ever repay it ? *' 

** Ah, mademoiselle I easily. Think leni- 
ently of our nation. Do not think us all 
bloodthirsty tyrants. And if you should 
ever have it in your power to befriend a 
Frenchman, for our sakes do it.'* 

"Heaven so deal with me,** said Nina 
fervently, " if I spend not willingly health, 
wealth, life itself to do a service to a French- 
man 1 " 

At this moment they turned from the 
obscure street they had been traversing to 
one wider and better built. 
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** We are close to the Toledo," said Oheve- 
lure warningly, " we must be careful ; we 
shall meet passengers.*' 

They instantly resumed their Arab style 
of locomotion, which they had gradually 
abandoned in the lonely streets. They met 
a few wandering figures who scarcely noticed 
them. 

AH along the streets, stretched on mats» 
small mattresses, and even the stone itself, 
lay numerous sleepers, full in the moonlight^ 
and the travellers had to step warily to 
avoid stumbling over this recumbent hu- 
manity; now and then one would raise his 
head, mutter a few words, and lay it down 
again. 

On they went at the same dreamy pace, 
nob daring to move quicker lest suspicion 
should be aroused. At last they crossed 
into the Toledo. Nina noticed that it was 
close to the spot where she had turned to 
follow the riders the evening before. The 
evening 1 Was it possible that only a few 
hours had elapsed since that time ? Years^ 
ages, might have passed comparing the Nina 
of then with the Nina of now. 

Buried in her own thoughts she silently 
followed Chevelure, till the latter turnings 
said softly — 

•• Mademoiselle, do you mark the way ? ** 

Kina had forgotten that she was now tha 
guide. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" The archway supported by lions is what 
I seek," she said. 

" Ah, that then is a little farther on." 

They went on, and in a few minutes the 
archway, white and massive in the moon- 
light, the lions gigantic and awful in their 
grim repose, rose before them. 

Chevelure looked at his companion to 
point the way, but she did not move, and. 
for a moment did not even speak. At 
last she said — 

"We part here, signer; Nina must bid 
yon farewell 1 '* 

" Not here, surely," he exclaimed ; " not 
till I have seen you in safety ; I cannot— 
I will not — 

** I am safe," she replied ; ** I know where 
to go. I cannot miss the way. I am think- 
ing now, signer, of your safety. I am not 
blind to the risk you run. I know that 
morning must be at hand, and every mo- 
ment is precious. I entreat you to leave 
me now, and think only of yourself." 

" Not if the Emperor and his whole Court 
were at my heels," he exclaimed with such 
vehemence that Nina raised her hand with a 
warning gesture ; " not till I know you to be 
secure from all possible harm will I lose 
sight of you for a single instant." 

" But," she resumed anxiously, " putting 
your own safety aside, it will be better for 
me — it will, indeed. If you come with me 
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liow am I to account for you ? I darer 
Bot tell all that has passed this night/' 

**But to friends, why not?** he asked 
with surprise. 

^ Must not the secret of the subterranean, 
be kept at any risk ? *' she said quickly. 

" It need not be mentioned/* he repUedj 
^* give no detailed account at all. Say that 
on your way you got into some trouble, and 
I assisted you. That will be simple truth. 
Say that you were frightened by some 
soldiers, took refu^ in a church, and that 
I, seeing you in difficulty, offered to accom- 
pany you home. That is natural enough^ 
and quite true.'* 

"Ah, signer! you cannot understand. 
We Italians are blinded by our misery. 
There are those among my friends who 
would rather that I lay dead before them 
than owe my life to a Frenchman.'* 

Chevelure could quite understand this, 
and also how difficult it might be for Nina to 
make known the whole history of her night's 
adventures, especially the root of it all, her 
concealment in the Castellano Palace. 

Even to him, who knew so much, she had 
shrunk from touching on that point ; and to 
others, to whom every detail must be ex- 
plained, it would be still more embarrassing. 

" But," he resumed quickly, " let me, at 
any rate, be sure that you are safe under 
some roof; until then 1 have not fulfilled 
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my trust. I must not, I dare not leave 
you in the street alone at this hour, un- 
certain as to whether you have found shelter 
or not. Let me stand here in the shade and 
watch. I will keep you in sight till I see 
you enter the house. You are sure that 
you know it ? " 

**' Number seven, Piazza d'Oro,'* she an- 
swered promptly. " Is not this turniog the 
Piazza d'Oro ? " 

" It is, and the house will be the seventh 
down, for this corner is number one. I can 
distinguish it from here. But, mademoiselle, 
surely I shall hear of you again, of your 
health, your welfare ; and you, too, will you 
not have some interest in knowing how we 
have sped ? " 

" Ah 1 how much," she said, clasping her 
hands. " But how am I to learn ? I shall 
know partially what happens in the city, but 
nothing certain. I cannot even say," she 
continued hurriedly, " by what name a letter 
W0uld reach me ; but you know where I am ; 
perhaps you might contrive " — 

Chevelure hastily interrupted her. 

** Mademoiselle, look, the moonlight is 
paling, the east is grey, hasten, for Heavens 
sake, even now all might be lost 1 ** 

Nina startled, looked at the sky. It was 
true. The cold grey glimmer of morning 
was beginning to overpower the rich southern 
]!hbonlight. 
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She gathered her burnous about her 
and looked down the street; not a figure 
was stirring. 

" If I should be mistaken ? '* she said in 
great agitation, " what am I to do ? " 

** Return to me at once, I will take you to 
a refuge which no one can remove you from. 
Oh, hasten, quick, I hear sounds." 

"I go," she said. ** Farewell, signer. I 
need not stop for words of gratitude, for no 
words could express mine. Goodness such 
as yours is beyond earthly power to requite. 
Surely the angel who records the noble deeds 
done upon earth, has this day written your 
name in the eternal pages. I leave you with 
the prayer that in your every need, may God 
so deal with you, as you have dealt with 
me I " 

With a sudden movement she stooped and 
kissed his hand; then, wrapping herself in 
the folds of her white mantle, glided through 
the pale moonlight like a spectre. 

Chevelure, standing in the shade, anxiously 
watched. She reached the door ; he heard 
her knock loudly. Sooner than might have 
been expected a head was thrust from an 
upper window and a short parley took place. 

Still keeping in the shadow, Chevelure 
crept nearer. The head quickly disappeared^ 
and the door wag opened. More talking. 
Then unmistakable tones of joyful welcome. 
Nina, still visible on the doorstep, turned 
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suddenly round in the direction where he 
stood, and held up her hand, as if feeling the 
wind, or pointing to the moon. 

The next moment she disappeared inside 
the house. The door was shut, locked, and 
t)olted. Total silence reigned. 

"She is safe," he murmured ; and strangely 
enough with that consoling thought the moon- 
light grew dull, the air became cold, and he 
felt very spiritless and miserable. 

After waiting a little while he quietly stole 
^own the street, attentively regarding the 
house as he passed. It was dark and silent. 
He passed once again, paused, sighed, and, 
hastily turning into an obscure alley, took a 
circuitous route to his own destination. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

The first streaks of dawn which lighted 
Xina to her long-sought shelter, were peep- 
ing through the small window of a charcoal- 
burner's hut, in the depths of a forest some 
miles from Naples. 

Near the window was a table, and by it a 
man was seated, poring over papers and 
maps, and occasionally directing watchful 
glances towards a settle at the further end 
of the little chamber, roughly arranged with 
straw and cloaks as a bed. On it lay another 
man in a disturbed sleep, starting up at 
times and calling out, and again relapsing 
into heavy slumber. At last the starts and 
exclamations became so frequent and de- 
lirious that the watcher went up and gently 
shook him. 

He moaned and muttered, then became 
quiet, and seemed to sleep easily for about a 
quarter of an hour. 

The other returned to the table and was 
•soon buried in his papers. Again the sleep- 
ing man became restless, the veins in his 
forehead swelled, he tossed his arms, and 
seemed to struggle with something. The 
other man watched him anxiously. 

Presently, with a groan that was almost a 
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sliout, he started up, grasping the edge of 
the settle and staring wildly. 

Becovering in a few seconds he sank back 
on the pillow, turning his languid eyes to the 
man who sat by the window. 

Have I been dreaming ? " he asked. 
I should say yes, Eccellenza," replied the 
other; "you were disturbed, slightly con- 
vulsed ; I feared the fever was returning." 

" Did I talk, did I call? •* 

"Well, yes, in a delirious way, nothing 
distinctly. How are you feeling, I hope not 
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worse." 



" Nd, I think not ; I am better, but I have 
had a horrible dream. A dream I can 
scarcely believe it, so vivid and circumstan- 
tial, but happily impossible. I must get up, 
this is too hot." 

" Wait," exclaimed the other, hurrying to- 
wards him, "you will disarrange the ban- 
dages." 

Then carefully removing the coverings he 
began examining and tightening several 
bandages, two on one arm, one on the 
shoulder, another on the head. When the 
dressings were replaced the wounded man 
rose with difficulty, and leaning on his com- 
panion moved towards the window, and sat 
down facing the east which was now rapidly 
brightening. 

The other seated himself opposite, and re* 
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commenced his examination of the papers, 
dividing his attention between them and his 
friend. By-and-bye the latter spoke. 

" How soon shall I be rid of all this ? " 
pointing to the bandages. 

"In a few days at farthest," was the 
answer; " that is if you will follow my direc* 
tions. But, forgive me, Eccellenza, you are 
a very trying patient." 

The other smiled faintly. 

" Can you wonder," he said, " at my 
anxiety ? At this moment when activity is 
so necessary to be laid aside like a log." 

" Patience," was the reply ; " it might have 
been much worse. Less than a week will 
see you all right again. The time is not so 
Tery important. You have good agents and 
you are safe.'' 

The wounded man sighed, closed his eyes, 
«nd leaned his head against the window. He 
was about forty years of age, tall and com- 
manding, with features refined and intellec- 
tual. Black hair, thick and curling; eyes 
almost threatening from the intensity of 
shadow that lay in them, and from which 
now and then leapt a momentary lightning. 
He was deadly pale, but this might be the 
effect of fatigue or loss of blood. Presently 
he looked up again. 

" Doctor, I have had a dream. Can your 
science tell me how much of it is real ? " 
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The other shook his head. 

" Perhaps I can tell you how much of it is^ 
not real. Let me hear it." 

" It was so terribly distinct," said the sick 
man, " I seem to see it now. I dreamt that 
I saw my daughter stand on the edge of a 
precipice ; a black abyss below. The ground 
was crumbling under her feet, and the clung 
for support to a man wearing the usurper's 
hateful livery. Malediction ! Yes, a French- 
man." 

He frowned heavily and the gloomy light- 
ning showed itself in his eyes. The listener 
smiled calmly. 

"Very natural," he said, with eyes that 
slightly twinkled ; " in such a position, even 
if it were reality, and no dream, under the 
circumstances I would cling to Lucifer him- 
self if no one else were at hand. 

" But that was not all," resumed hi^ com- 
panion. ' " I thought that struggling with 
despair and something that held me back, I 
succeeded at last in getting near enough to 
make my voice heard. I called to her to 
abandon the Frenchman and throw herself 
towards me. She refused ; and I then per- 
ceived that she stood on firmer ground than 
he did ; though he appeared to support her» 
she in reality was supporting him, I called 
Bgain and again, and bade her obey me ; she 
. pointed to the figure beside her and refused 
to leave him. I threatened her with my 
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eurse, with the ban of the Church, with the 
anger of our Lady, lastly with her own utter 
destruction, soul and body; but for only 
answer she stooped down and drew the 
Frenchman farther up on to the firm ground 
where she stood. At that moment I felt the 
earth tremble; the rocks divided; for one 
second I saw Nina and her hateful com- 
panion, hand in hand on the edge of the 
precipice, the next, she was alone, slipping 
slowly but surely into the abyss. I cried out 
in my agony, she lifted her eyes to me, sad 
but peaceful. The land slipped with a crash, 
she was gone I 

" I woke up, but the eyes were still there, 
here in this room, close beside me, looking 
into mine I Nothing else, only the eyes. By 
degrees they faded away. Doctor, it was a 
frightful dream " — he shuddered — " worse, 
it was a reality I " 

" It was a nightmare," said the Doctor 
quietly. " And was that all — nothing more ? 
What of the Frenchman ? " 

*' Of him ? Hateful slave ! " Muttered im- 
precations followed. " I saw him no more, 
but had a vague idea that he escaped the 
ruin around. I remembered nothing but the 
horrible look in her eyes. She seemed satis* 
fied with his safety rather than her own. If 
I could think, if I could believe, that 
she" — 

He struck the table with his clenched 
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hand, rose abruptly, and commenoed striding 
across the room. 

" Duke, Duke ! " exclaimed his companion, 
*• what are you doing ? See the mischief that 
you have caused." 

He pointed to the bandages. They were 
moved ; the arm was bleeding. 

" Now you have put yourself back for 
twenty-four hours. Sit down. Let me ar- 
range this.'' 

He busied himself with the bandages, and 
went on talking. 

" You ask me how much of your dream is 
real ; I will tell you. You have fever ; you 
are half delirious; your head swims ; that is 
the precipice. You are planning destruction 
to the French ; that is the abyss where your 
Frenchman stood. Besides this " — and he 
oast a sidelong glance at his companion — 
" you are in some special anxiety about your 
daughter. Your mind runs equally on poli» 
tical plans and her welfare, which is in some 
way connected with them ; in the confusion 
of a dream they naturally unite. That is 
the amount of reality in it, no more. There " 
— releasing the wounded arm — "it is all 
right now. Keep yourself quiet. Things 
are going well. You can be spared for. a 
day or two. Why are you so impatient ? *\ 

" I have more reasons for impatience than 
you are aware of," said he who answered to 
the title of Duke. ** I ought to see Father 
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Francesco. His letters of late have beeu 
full of mysterious hints, the last one ex- 
planatory, but startling, and all concerning 
my daughter/' 

" Indeed ! " said the Doctor ; " and what 
mystery can the signorina be concerned 
in?*' 

*' She, poor child I Nothing. But the cur- 
rent sweeps her away in its course as well as 
others. Good friend and physician, I will 
trust you with this as I have with many 
another secret. Possibly you may assist me 
here as you have often done before. I find 
that Father Francesco has laid a plan worthy 
of Loyola himself — magnificent, but at first 
sight a Httle too — ^too *' — 

The Duke hesitated ; the right word 
seemed difficult to find. 

** A little too sweeping in its results, per- 
haps,'* said the other. ** Just so. I know 
the good Padre's comprehensive views on 
some points. He sees, that is, he fancies 
he sees, the end from the beginning, and 
considers that that end justifies any means* 
I understand. You are not prepared to go 
quite the lengths that he would.'* 

" You have just touched it," said the 
Duke. " I am not quite prepared ; yet the 
design is splendid. If it could only be car- 
lied out without " — 

"Again the word stuck in his throat. 

"1 understand perfectly," was the re- 
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joinder, ** Might I hear the plan? Your 
Excellency knows that I am a bad soldier^ 
and but a poor statesman. Tralj I am bat 
a physician ; yet I might possibly tell if the 
plan is a healthy one." 

" Healthy ? Ah I Strictly speaking I fear 
it is not quite that. But you shall hear. 
Tou know that I have had my daughter 
educated purposely in a convent of French 
refugee nuns, that she might from her child- 
hood imbibe principles of hatred and re^ 
venge against the abominable Corsican and 
his followers. My efforts have succeeded. 
Nina hates the French — that is, the Imperial 
French — to such a degree, that I feel sure 
she would hesitate at nothing that would 
ensure the destruction of a Frenchman." 

" But what can she do ? *' said the other 
gravely. *' Is not her future sealed ? " 

" No, not irrevocably. She has fulfilled her 
noviciate, and would have taken the veil long 
before this, at her own most urgent entreaty^ 
for I was myself averse to it, but these 
troubles have prevented me from making 
the necessary arrangements. Also, Father 
Francesco strongly counselled delay, now I 
begin to see why ; but she took private 
vows, quite as binding as if registered by 
the Church, to dedicate herself at the first 
opportunity* Her convent, as you know, 
became an object of suspicion to these de- 
tested usurpers; the nuns were persecuted 
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for political reasons, and it was thought 
better to dissolve the house altogether* 
Those who had professed, found refuge in 
other establishments ; the novices mostly 
returned to their own homes. When the 
sentence of outlawry and confiscation was 
pronounced against me, at Father Fran«» 
cesco's suggestion I placed Nina with her 
old nurse, disguised as peasants, in a lonely 
cottage on the shore. The Priest was to 
look after them. For some time past I have 
received from him hints that Nina might 
serve the great cause better than by devoting 
her life to Our Lady. These shadows have 
now taken form. In a letter received from 
him a few days ago he unfolds his whole 
plan." 

'* Ah ! '* said the listener ; " and that 
is?'* — 

" This. You have heard of Giacomo 
Capri ?"' 

The other nodded. 

" lie is high among the French authori- 
ties ; he has their confidence ; he is on many 
points their adviser and counsellor. He is 
governor of their principal prison. I should 
consider him a traitor " — the Duke frowned 
heavily — " but that he has given good proof 
that he loves his country devotedly. Indeed, 
I believe that he retains his present position 
because it gives him the power of ameliorate- 
ing in. many ways the sufferings of his un» 
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fortunate compatriots. But Father Fran* 
cesco now tells me that there is one thing 
which he loves still better than his country, 
and that is — my daughter." 

"What?" exclaimed the listener, start- 
ing, "the son of a goldsmith, more than 
half a Frenchman, what audacity I And 
you, Duke, speak of it calmly ? " 

" Compose yourself my good friend. I 
shall astonish you more yet. I not only 
speak of it calmly, but the idea pleases and 
gratifies me." 

The Doctor was speechless. 

" Remember,'* resumed the Duke, ** though 
a goldsmith's son, he can boast in his veina 
some of the best blood of Spain and Italy. 
Indeed his family is remotely connected with 
my own. His grandfather was a learned 
man of your own profession. Doctor. 
Happily he chanced to cure a wealthy gold- 
smith of some terrible complaint, given 
up by all the faculty. The patient was not 
only rich but grateful. He recompensed 
the physician magnificently, and moreover 
adopted his son for his own heir — he was 
himself a childless man — on the sole condi- 
tion that the boy should be brought up to 
his profession. The father wisely consented ; 
the son took kindly to the work, and be- 
came not only a proficient, but a master in 
his craft, which so delighted his patron that 
he spared no effort to amass for him both 
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'Wealth and credit. After his death the 
young man continued the trade, more as a 
professor, through the ordeal of whose ex- 
amination all those must pass who would 
aspire to any celebrity, than as a means of 
subsistence. He married a woman of good 
birth and breeding. This Giacomo is their 
only child." 

The Duke paused, and looked hard at his 
auditor. 

" And why,** said the latter, " does the 
knowledge of his attachment to the young 
Duchessa please you, Eccellenza? Did you 
not tell me she was vowed to the veil ? " 

"Bah!" said the Duke, "what of that? 
Even were her vows openly taken, a touch 
from the finger of his Holiness would dis- 
solve the strongest chains that ever bound a 
nun to her cell. But there is no such neces* 
fiity ; her vows were completely private." 

"But they are as binding," suggested the . 
other gravely. 

" Not in this case. Nina will see, and 
conform to, the greater sacrifice required by 
her country. Her loathing towards every- 
thing that wears the badge of the usurper 
will be the foundation-stone of all this edi- 
fice which Father Francesco has raised. The 
case lies thus : if Giacomo Capri could be 
induced to betray the trust reposed in him, 
Naples might be cleared of every French- 
man in a single night. His advice and ex- 

VOL. I. B 
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ample would act like magic on hundreds who 
now waver. A second Sicilian Vespers would 
be the result. I should prefer more open 
fighting, but we cannot choose. We would 
seize the French ships in the bay, send them 
to Sicily for the King and our friends there ; 
fortify ourselves in the town; despatch 
bodies of troops into the surrounding coun- 
try; besiege every city occupied by the 
French — the inhabitants will be only too glad 
to open their gates to us — the tyrants, sur- 
prised and bewildered, will be able to make 
no head against us ; in a few weeks Italy is 
free ; the King returns in triumph ; and 
honour and reward await those who have 
achieved this great work, be the means what 
they will." 

" And," said the Doctor who had listened 
attentively, " this is to be brought about by 
Giacomo Capri's treachery. I begin to under- 
stand. And his inducement ? *' 

" Will be my Nina," said the Duke com- 
posedly. "Under any other circumstances 
he might as well hope to win the sun from 
Heaven as a daughter of the Castellani to be 
his wife. He may thank a strange combina- 
tion of events for such unlooked-for happi- 



ness." 



" And she? " said the Doctor, ** will she 
consent think you ? " 

" I should not ask her," replied the Duke 
coldly, *' I love my daughter ; I would not 
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give her to any fate likely to displease her* 
With Giacomo Capri she cannot fail to he 
happy. He adores her. He is a man of the 
noblest disposition, in the prime of life, rich 
and handsome. What more can she require P 
She knows no one. He is sure to take her 
fancy.*' 

" And her vows ? " persisted the Doctor. 

" My good Doctor, are you insane ? Of 
what weight are her vows ? Should her (;on* 
science be over scrupulous on that matter 
she shall be thoroughly satisfied. An order 
in the Pope's own handwriting will command 
her by her allegiance to the Church to con- 
sider her vows null and void. Pius the VII. 
will gladly sanction the means which settle 
the triple crown firmly on his bead ; establish 
the Church in her rightful authority, and 
revenge the insults which he has suffered at 
the hands of this Corsican barbarian. This 
then is Father Francesco's plan; what do 
jou say to it ? " 

" Do you entirely approve it, Eccelleniea ? *' 

"Entirely? Well, no, perhaps not. I 
wish it could have been managed without 
holding out that inducement to Giacomo 
Capri. Firstly, I know that Nina considers 
herself vowed to Our Lady — her patroness. 
Of course under ordinary circumstances any 
earthly preference on her part would be 
peijury and sacrilege. She is superstitious 
and sensitive ; in spite of the highest war* 
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rant to the contrary that idea may cling to 
her still. Also I think it scarcely fair to 
tempt Giacomo's fealty with a reward so un- 
hoped for, and which, even if he revolted 
from the means, leaves him powerless to re- 
sist. It is in a manner taking him at a dis- 
advantage." 

" I quite agree," said the Doctor. " And 
is your Excellency content that your title 
shall descend to the wife of an Imperial 
soldier, and the son of a tradesman ? " 

"Certainly not," replied the Duke> 
haughtily ; " I have other views. When 
all this is happily arranged, I shall marry 
again.' 

•* Ah ! " his auditor drew a long breath ; 
" I had not thought of that." 

" Yes. My daughter will be well dowered 
—a Castellano should be. Her husband 
will be enormously rich, and will receive a 
^high command. The names will be united; 
the goldsmith will disappear altogether. 
Gapri the elder is a man of cultivated mind 
and polished manners. He has done us 
good service ; we will find him a title." 

" And you Duke — pardon — have you con- 
sidered at all what noble family of Italy shall 
be honoured by your alliance?" .fc/ju)'? 

" I have considered," said the Duke with a 
slight smile. "Some of the Princesses of 
the House of Bourbon are young and beauti- 
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ful. The Castellani have more than once 
quartered their arms with royalty." 

The Doctor opened his eyes wide. 

** Then your Excellency sanctions the 
plan?" 

** I have not decided; I must reflect upon 
it. It is a grand idea of the Padre's. Give 
me your opinion, Doctor.*' 

** My opinion is that it will fail," was the 
graye reply. 

"Fail? How? Why?'* 

** Giacomo Capri will refuse such terms." 

'* Refuse ? Refuse my daughter whom he 
adores? Who, but for this, is beyond the 
reach of his very thoughts ? " 

" Trust me, Duke, he would refuse Paradise 
itself on those conditions. I know Giacomo 
Capri. He might die perhaps in the struggle, 
but as long as he lives he will be true to .his 
trust." 

"You positively think this?" said the 
Duke. 

** I am sure of it," returned his companion, 

"Refuse such a reward — a lifetime of 
happiness and prosperity ? " 

'* Giacomo Capri would refuse an eternity 
of such, so gained." 

The Duke fell into a fit of musing, and 
remained for some time silent, his head 
leaning on his hand. He looked up at last*, 
saying — 
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** I am tired ; I will lie down again. See, 
it is quite day ; our scouts will be in soon." 

" You will sleep now/' said the Doctor. 
** First take what I have prepared for you." 

From somewhere in the background he 
produced a large silver cup full of liquid, 
which the patient eagerly emptied. The 
bandages were once more arranged, the 
settle readjusted, and the wounded man lay 
down again, closing his eyes wearily. 

After a few minutes of silence he reopened 
them, 

« Doctor." 

" I am here, Bccellenza." 

" If Giacomo Capri refuses Nina for his 
wife for these reasons, do you know what I 
should feel tempted to do ? " 

^^ In truth, then, I cannot say." 

^ No less than give her to him on no terms 
at all. A man who would sacrifice all hia 
best hopes for conscience sake is worthy of 
the utmost that earth can give him. He has 
n.o superior, scarcely an equaL My child 
will be well bestowed." 

Having said this he turned round, and was 
soon in a deep sleep. The Doctor looked at 
him intently. 

^* What a lofty soul dwells in that body,*' 
he muttered* "Would that he were our 
5ingl" 
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At that same moment there was heard in 
the Castellano Palace a clanging of arms and 
a discordant rattling of bolts and bars. The 
heavy door of the prison chamber was thrown 
open and a strong escort entered, to conduct 
the unhappy Nina to her execution I 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Italian summer had waned away, and 
autumn, quite a different season to that 
known in more northern latitudes, was 
silently, almost unconsciously, reigning in 
its stead. 

It was the last day of October, the eve 
of All Saints, which day may be said in its 
turn to form the vigil of the very minor 
Festival of All Souls, if the latter were con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to possess a 
vigil, which it does not ; though why a day 
consecrated to the memory of a few human 
creatures, however excellent, should take 
precedence of one dedicated to the souls of 
the entire universe is beyond me to explain. 

The sun, already low in the west, shone 
down upon a large garden, surrounded on all 
sides by high walls, but in other respects 
much less stifi and formal than Italian 
gardens are generally found. Certainly 
there was the inevitable paved walk, stretch- 
ing from the furthermost wall to a flight of 
broad stone steps which led up to the house ; 
but on each side of it were beds of flowers 
and little clumps of orange and lemon trees, 
and many choice shrubs, but all arranged 
with infinite tidiness and precision, their 
places appointed with such mathematical 
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regularity, that apparently they were terrified 
Bt the order in which they found themselves 
kept, and never presumed to grow either 
higher or wider than the gardener had deter- 
mined that they should. Among these were 
interspersed gleaming white ststtues, inge- 
nious rock- work, and here and there a small 
fountain, lazily throwing up tiny jets, as if 
weary of the day's work. 

To the right of this orderly plantation 
stretched away a spacious tract, which looked 
at first sight as if Nature in her most beauti- 
ful luxuriance alone had formed it; but a 
closer inspection would show that art of the 
subtlest kind had been at work there. 

Through it stretched shady walks, twist- 
ing and turning; grassy nooks, where the 
flowers grew in the wildest profusion and 
disorder; patches of unmown grass ; thickets 
and shrubberies, groups of immense forest 
trees; enormous boulders of stone covered 
with moss ; little rivulets rippling over their 
pebbles and dashing in miniature cascades 
over rocks most artistically imitating nature, 
and emptying themselves at last into a broad 
sheet of water, haunted by aquatic birds of 
rare and beautiful kinds. Grassy hillocks, 
surmounted by groups of graceful trees, hid 
the unsightly wall,, and thick evergreens 
screened off the unmistakably cultivated gar- 
den already mentioned. There were caves, 
xind hollow trees, and grassy dells, and secret 
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paths and portions of positive forest land^ 
•where one might really lose one's self if so 
inclined; and though the space it occupied 
really was enormous, yet it appeared ten 
times more so from its careful formation. 

A sleeper might wake here and imagine 
himself in some lonely glade of a tropical 
forest, so wild, and silent, and beautiful was 
the whole scene. All the old graceful legends 
of Greece, all the fables of faun and dryad, 
nymph and naiad, seemed to take form and 
substance in the wild arcadian scenery, and 
the entranced beholder would scarcely be 
surprised at the apparition of a kirtled and 
sandalled figure, with full quiver and bended 
bow, leading a milk-white stag, her golden 
hair spanned with the shining crescent, pro-^ 
claiming her both queen and goddess. 

And now as the sun sank lower, and a 
throng of gold and purple clouds sprang up 
as by magic round him, like gorgeously 
arrayed courtiers trooping out of the fiery 
gates of the west to meet their monarch,, 
and one large, pale, star showed itself in the 
deep blue of the upper heaven, out from 
the dark wood, down the hill, and over the 
grassy walks moved a solitary form. Swiftly 
and silently, indeed, as any nymph or fairy 
might pass; stopping suddenly on reaching 
the grassy plain, and x^oming face to face 
with the setting sun. 

Is it the Genius of Night waking up in the 
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depths of the dark wood, and turned at once 
to stone at sight of the still triumphant God 
of Day ? Truly she wears no crescent, but 
stars twinkle in the folds of her colourless 
transparent drapery, and flash and dazzle 
among the dusky masses of her hair. 

She stands silent, with folded arms, gazing 
at the burning west ; almost too fair to be 
qarthborn, yet not possessing the holy beauty 
of an angel. Verily, like a goddess of the 
ancient mythology, the embodiment of some 
Greek sculptor's loveliest dream. 

A rustling among the trees and bushes di- 
viding the wilderness from the garden, and 
the figure, startled from its reverie, turns in 
that direction a face which once seen can 
iieyer be forgotten. 

It is Nina — more beautiful than the dsj^ 
\rith diamonds in her hair, and on her white 
dress. 

The rustling comes nearer, and another 
figure emerges from among the leaves, and 
appears on the scene. 

Very different this to the first comer. In 
the new presence all thought of nymph or 
goddess, naiad or fairy, Greek statue or 
embodied essence, takes flight at once and 
utterly. The fresh arrival is a man about 
tJhirty-^ix years of age, tall, broad-shouldered, 
strong and upright, with a bandsoiQe, bronzed 
face, close Sihaven, except for a beiayy black 
moustache ; keen black eyes, looking straight^ 
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forwardly at eyeryoDe with unmistakable 
IioDesty, and thick crisp black hair. He is 
dressed in a French uniform, wears spurs and 
sword, carries several medals, and has other 
signs of "distinction. 

Disdaining the serpentine walk which some 
thoughtful artist has contrived shall meander 
among the trees without being seen, he lias 
marched over the flower-beds and through 
the bushes, making straight for the wilder- 
ness. 

Nina stretches out her hand with a welcom- 
ing smile. 

** Ah, Messere Giacomo, how late you are 
this evening ; do you know that in that wood 
I have walked for nearly an hour." 

*' I am late, bellessima. I feared even that 
I might not come at all. And though here I 
feel that I ought to have stayed away. But 
I wanted just an hour of peace, and a glance 
at all the beautiful things around." 

He fixed his eyes on Nina as be spoke, and 
it required no great discrimination to discover 
that the beauty he spoke of lived in her face. 

" There is something new, then," she said 
quickly, "revolt — disturbance?" 

"No, no, not quite that," he answered, 
wearily leaning against a tree ; ** but things 
are going wrong. What can we expect ? The 
root of it all is wrong. Everything is upside 
down — jumbled — confused — out of joint — 
miserable." 
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** Any news of my father ? *' asked Nina,, 
anxiously. 

" None, signorina ; none as far as I have 
heard. But that is a point I am not likely to 
be well informed on. Any news of the Duke," 
he continued, lowering his voice, " would be 
kept strictly among the French; only by a 
mere chance should I hear anything.'* 

"And what is disturbing you now, Messere ? 
I see that you are in trouble." 

** In trouble I Too true I I am always in 
trouble. Trouble is rampant everywhere. 
We are not the only sufferers. Where a spirit 
of injustice and cruelty exists, it will not 
distinguish friends from foes. I do all I can 
to remedy the universal grief, but how little 
it is ! Unhappy Naples ! Misguided country- 
men, if sense and reason coald be brought to 
influence them all this might yet end well.'* 

" And how, Messere ? " asked Nina, hotly. 
•* Are we not in bondage — is not Italy a slave ? '* 
" Signorina, I dare not hope to bring you 
to my way of thinking, but you are so gentle 
and sensible you will not be angry if I try to 
show you what I mean. See here. Is not 
the Emperor a wonderful man? What has 
he not done ? All Europe bows down before 
him — can we hope to oppose him ? No. 
What then ? Must we not submit ? As- 
suredly — but for ever ? Again I say no. It 
is not in the nature of created things for one 
to keep in subjection millions of his kind^ 
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save for a very short space of time. We 
shall see. The conquered nations will band 
themselves together and become conquerors. 
Even now among the French themselves is 
disapproval and murmuring. The army in 
general is devoted to its chief, but secret 
royalists are to be found even among his 
choicest troops. What does this tell usP 
That the spirit of royalty cannot be con- 
quered ; it will live, and grow, and sap away 
the foundation of his throne ; and when the 
time is ripe, and his enemies strong enough, 
they will rise and he will fall. But meantime, 
you will say. Well, meantime there is nothing 
but patience, and a necessary part of patience 
is submission. Nay, hear me out " — for 
Nina had flushed with angry crimson. "I 
do not mean slavish fawning on the hand 
that strikes us, but patient waiting for better 
days ; doing meanwhile all we can to improve 
these. Where now is the use of rebellion and 
revolt day after day ? What does it bring ? 
Wounds and imprisonment, death and mourn- 
ing and misery. Pardon me, signorina, for 
saying this, knowing as I do, that your noble 
father heads all these efforts for freedom. 
But patience for a little while would be a 
better means. The present state of things 
cannot last. When the Emperor falls, he falls 
utterly, and all the nations he has conquered 
return to their former condition. Of all 
Europe, one country only, that little island 
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of England, has the courage and the power 
to oppose him. Naples has neither. She 
must wait for circumstances to help her. It 
is hard— yes ; but it will not be for long. 
See, too, our advantages. It is not the 
Emperor who becomes our tyrant. He gives 
us his brother for a King. Joseph is a good 
man, just and compassionate. He will not 
make us slaves. He will try to raise us to 
freedom. He is, moreover, a man of peace; 
he will incur no unnecessary war, and, I 
^ieve, alas ! to say it, but my poor country- 
men are not at ease among hissing bullets and 
cold steel ; he will increase trade ; he will 
encourage industry and science ; all the skill 
and knowledge of France will help us; her 
power and great name wiU protect us. Ah, 
signorina, we have found to our cost that we 
cannot protect ourselves 1 Under this King, 
who is wise and merciful, we may become a 
free, strong nation. And then, in the end, 
when the Imperial power sets for ever, as it 
will one day, our rightful monarch will 
return ; our French ruler will withdraw in 
peace. Heaven forbid that we should affront 
or injure one who in our need was kind and 
helpful, and we shall enjoy, without scathe 
or bloodshed, the blessings of improved laws 
and increased resources. You smile, beauti- 
ful Nina. How good you are to smile ! Have 
I convinced you a little ? At least, you will 
understand why it is that I advocate patience 
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and submission. Ah, sweet Nina, if I could 
only make you believe, but that I canDot,. 
that among the French are to be found many 
noble and devoted men, holding truth and 
honour above all earthly considerations j 
many whose hands your own illustrious^ 
father might clasp in perfect equality' and 
fellowship. Do not be angry, most beauti- 
ful," for Nina had turned her tead away^ 
not, as Giacomo fancied, in haughty im- 
patience of this comparison of her father 
with Frenchmen, but to bide the flush of 
hope and happiness that overspread her faca 
at the thought of such a friendship. ** Had 
you seen what I have seen, lived as I have^ 
and experienced the true character of these 
Frenchmen when neither weakened by fri- 
volity nor embruted by cruelty, you would 
feel as I do — speak as I do." 

"But, Ser Giacomo," said Nina, turning 
her head round again, and showing her 
sweet face so radiant that Giacomo was in 
ecstasies at the effects of his own eloquence^ 
" allowing that this were possible — I cannot 
tell — ^yoii put it so undoubtingly — ^it may 
be so — allowing that it were, such strange 
union could not surely be maintained. Think 
what mixtures of friends and foes, by de* 
grees all united in each other's interests. 
It would be impossible to keep them sepa* 
rate ; and what mistakes, what confusion I " 

" Confusion, signora ? Why so ? Mis* 
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takes? No, indeed. The mistakes exist 
now ; they would be explained away then. 
Confusion can only come from mixing two 
• elements antagonistic to each other; the 
mixture of sympathetic natures causes union, 
and so it would be. There is nothing an- 
tagonistic between French and Italians. 
Nature has made them near neighbours, 
and with much the same of disposition and 
tastes. They would amalgamate at once, 
each retaining their national characteristics ; 
not as foes and rivals, but as emulous 
friends." 

" But," continued Nina, forcing herself to 
look straight into Giacomo's face, "there 
would be yet greater objections. To such 
union as you contemplate there could be 
no limit. French and Italians, friends and 
foes, would be marrying together at last. 
How is that to be prevented ? " 

With all her efforts Nina could not con- 
ceal the anxiety with which she awaited 
Giacomo's reply. He saw it, but only took 
it in the sense of her horror at such a 
consummation. 

" Signorina mia, forgive me for speaking 
to you in this blunt fashion. There would 
be no way to prevent it, and happily no 
necessity for such a way. Consider a 
moment. When all cause of ill-feeling is 
removed, who would object to such union ? 
It would be the best bond of alliance betv7eea 
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US. I know that I speak to a daughter of 
the CaBtellani, but, believe me, gentilissima, 
jour noble father himself would, if the case 
were as I have supposed it, advocate the 
union of his own sons, had he any, with the 
beautiful and high-bom Frenchwomen, who 
would then gather to the court of the French- 
Italian king." 

This was too much for Nina. She flushed 
all over with delight, hastening to say by 
way of explanation — 

•* Truly, messere, you draw so bright a 
picture of our poor Naples under French 
rule, that I find myself forgetting my 
national enmity, and wishing that matters 
were, in fact, as you fancy them. But my 
father — oh, no, never; others might, but he 
could never be induced to forego his hatred 
and revenge towards the French." 

" He would, sweet Nina, he would, could he 
but once see the advantages of what I urge ; 
could that be done, and could we prevail on 
him to resign the hopeless task of righting 
Naples by the strong hand, he then, living 
unmolested, and observing all that passes 
around, would judge for himself of the 
truth of what I say. He would be forced 
into contact with the French — ah, sig- 
norina, again I repeat it, there are noble 
and gifted men among them, whom he could 
not fail to appreciate — ^he would see them 
striving to redeem this beautiful, desolate 
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Italy; to ameliorate her laws, advance her 
<K>n]merce, raise her people; could he refuse 
to join in this grand work P Bather could 
he prevail on himself to stand aside and see 
others labour, and not march to the front 
and take his rightful place as chief and 
leader in every great effort ? He would dp 
it, believe me, he would ; it is only changing 
one form of action for another. Could he 
only be persuaded ! True, Naples now lies 
in ashes, but in those ashes dwells the living 
germ, and from them she shall rise again, a 
Phoenix younger and more beautiful than 
before, and commence another glorious ex- 
istence. But, like the Phoenix, she must 
purge away with fire all that is old, and 
weak, and useless; till the former life is 
utterly destroyed, the new being cannot 
outer. So it is. Did it rest with me, it 
would be already done ! " 

Giacomo ceased speaking abruptly. They 
had been slowly walking up and down the 
grassy plain where Nina had stood watching 
the sunset ; she now paused beside a foun« 
tain built to look Uke a spring bubbling 
through the solid rock, and leaning her arms 
on a stone cross which surmounted it, looked 
steadily in her companion s face. 

She had conquered the wild agitation 
which the subject they were discussing had 
at first caused her, and now carried' it on 
with a secret and deternuned object in view. 
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** You forget, Messere Giacomo," she said 
with assumed coldness, "that all these 
brilliant pictures are not, and never can be, 
more real than the Fata Morgana, which we 
see at sunrise yonder in the bay ; solid and 
beautiful afar off — approach, and you find 
it 6nly coloured vapour. My father is an 
exile, his name attainted, his lands con- 
fiscated, a price set upon his head. Many 
others the same. By what magic do you 
propose to bring them back, to live in peace 
aud plenty unmolested among the French 
rulers ? " 

"By a magic, signora, which surely exists, 
and before long will make itself felt. The 
magic of general pardon and reconciliation." 

Nina opened wide her lustrous eyes. 

" I tell you the truth, most beautiful. It 
is not as yet known, but I hear the results of 
the French councils, and I impart to you 
what I would not to any other living. The 
King is determined that his new subjects 
shall not be destroyed, or hurt, or grieved, if 
he cto prevent it. A general amnesty is in 
preparation, and all who will cease open hos- 
tility, are included therein. I know, too, 
though this will not be set down in express 
terms, that all who ,can be depended on to 
keep their word, will be restored to whatever 
rank, station, or privileges they before en- 
joyed ; their possessions returned to them, 
their grievaijces repaired, their well-being in 
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all things considered. It is a generous and 
kingly act, and the precursor, I feel sure, of 
many more such. If, signorina, your gallant 
father would only lay down his arms, and 
take advantage of this act, he might, before 
a month was over, return with all his re- 
tainers to his own palace, there resume his 
rank and state, and become, if he so pleased, 
the friend and adviser of King Joseph, and 
the powerful benefactor of his country at the 
same time. Say then, signorina, is not this 
better than the life he now leads ? Look 
around at the French power. Can we hope 
to oppose it ? If it is to fall, it will fall 
from abuse of itself and the will of Heaven, 
not our doing. Is it any disgrace to accept 
peace when war becomes hopeless ? King 
Ferdinand himself would never counsel use- 
less bloodshed. Ah ! signorina, most wise 
and gentle, I see that you listen, you be- 
lieve ; you have hope in this my wish, my 
effort. Will you not help ? Of what mighty 
avail would not yoar 'persuasive words be 
with the noble Doike ? Ah ! say then, you 
will aid me, you will try, you will speak ? " 
In truth Nina was listening with her whole 
soul looking out of her eager eyes, as Giacomo 
laid open his plan, so wonderfully adapted to 
her wish and need. The gloomy curtain 
which hid her future seemed to rise as he 
epoke, and roll away, showing immeasurable 
sunny landscapes beyond. 
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If this eould be done I What q,ii opening^ 
for a complete and recognised friendship 
with Claud and his generous companions. 
Her father would know them all. Would he 
not select them especially for his friends. So 
like himself, so brave and unselfish. They 
mtist meet, they could not fail to agree ; and 
then, and then — ^ 

- Her own already waning prejudices 
against the French had been finally swept 
away the night of her miraculous escape 
from the prison. She would have resorted 
to any means, spared no pains to bring her 
father and the Priest to her own altered 
views. She had pondered constantly on the 
perplexing subject, and never found one 
feasible or possible means to such an end. 

She had carefully concealed from her host 
and his family her wonderful adventures of 
that night; 

Recognised at once by the goldsmith him- 
self when he admitted her and received with 
fk perfect furore of joyful welcome, she had 
found it easy to account for her late arrival^ 
and every other incongruous circumstance 
attending her appearance. 

" She had been frightened,*' she said, " on 
the road, after leaving the Priest's house; 
ahe had lost the letter, but remembered the 
address ; she had got into wrong streets, and 
parts of the city ^he was utterly unacquainted 
with ; at one time she was close to a oeme* 
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tery, at another she had taken refuge in a 
church." 

She argued with herself that all this was 
true, which it was, as far as it went; and 
she purposely made her whole tale vague and 
uncertain, that nothing should ever after- 
wards be brought as proof against her. 

Her very first act 'on stepping over the 
threshold, had been to divest herself of the 
burnous ; and wrapping it together so that 
its shape or make would not be noticed, 
spoke of it as the monk's gown which- the 
Priest had given her. The vivandi^re's dress 
which she wore, so nearly resembled that of 
a Campagna peasant, as to be easily mistaken 
for it, especially by people only half awake 
and utterly bewildered ; and the thoughtful 
kindness of Madama Capri, who yielded to 
their unexpected guest's entreaty to be 
allowed to lie down and sleep at once, no 
matter where, prevented any examination or 
discussion of her appearance there. Con- 
ducted at once to the chamber of honour, 
always kept ready for guests of distinction, 
If ina contrived in spite of her deadly weari- 
ness, to secure everything she had worn 
under lock and key, before she allowed an 
eyelid to close, feeling very uncertain when 
once she lay down on the gorgeous bed that 
waited to receive her, how soon she might 
rise from it again. And her presentiment 
was true. For five days she lay between life 
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and death, in a frightful state of prostration 
and fever, the natural reaction of the strain 
on both mind and body, which had been 
drawn so tightly for the last twenty-four 
hours. She entreated that no physician 
might be summoned, fearing some possible 
recognition ; to this her hosts unwillingly 
consented, and Madama Capri, herself better 
skilled in medicine than half the professors 
in Naples, indemnified herself by a course 
of watching and nursing that would have 
been a credit to Saint Catharine. 

Indeed it would have been an immense 
pleasure to the excellent lady, could she have 
succeeded in tiring or incommoding herself 
in that labour of love ; but in the plentiful 
and well-ordered menage of the Capri, such 
a result was simply impossible. 

The highly honoured female, who had 
tended Giacomo's infant years, still held her 
post, and exercised an absolute but gracious 
sway over the whole household. Under her 
competent management, the services required 
for the best chamber containing the mys- 
teriously beautiful guest, merely enjoined a 
slight rearrangement of the domestic duties, 
and were performed to such perfection that 
the anxious mistress could suggest no im- 
provement. She solaced herself, therefore, 
by gathering daily the loveliest flowers that 
the garden and grounds afforded, to adorn 
Nina*s chamber, and sittitig hours long by 
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her bedside, armed with an enormous green 
fan, scaring away, or devoting to swift des- 
truction, flies, mosquitoes, and any other 
winged insect whose unhappy fate brought 
it within those jealously guarded precincts. 

The one great wish of Madama Capri's 
life had been to possess a daughter ; a wish 
that had never been realized ; and now with 
great joy her whole heart went out to meet 
the forlorn young creature, so wonderfully 
fair, and so utterly friendless, who came in 
such strange guise to ask shelter and pro- 
tection. 

While Nina still lay in the darkened 
chamberj her strong young life and healthy 
frame battling with fever and exhaustion, 
unexpectedly arrived Margherita, bearing a 
letter from Father Francesco to the gold- 
smith, detailing more fully all that he had 
glanced at, in the note entrusted to Nina, 
and which he had the sagacity to foresee she 
might possibly lose on the way, though far 
from suspecting into what hands it would 
fall. \ ^ 

Margherita' s account of herself was simple 
enough. After safely bestowing her charge 
in the concealed cave, she sped away to a 
refuge that she knew of close by, but found 
when she reached the path leading to it that 
it was guarded by some of the Frenchmen, 
being an unmistakable outlet from the back 
oi the cottage. She turned before they saw 
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her, and ran noiselessly in another direction ; 
but this took her far out of her way, and 
through unknown paths and roads before she 
could find a safe concealment. 

She succeeded at last, and crouched among^ 
some rocks, till daylight and the reawaking 
world gave her courage to emerge and re- 
turn. But she found herself in an unknown 
solitude, utterly ignorant which way to set 
her face homeward. Finally she fiied on a. 
path which took her quite in an opposite 
direction, walked for hours, and when the 
sun was high discovered that she was miles 
from home, fainting with fatigue and hunger, 
and without a farthing of money. 

She came at last to a village, and cau- 
tiously telling part of her tale to some men 
at work, they housed her till evening, then 
harnessed a light cart and took her back. 

She had been tormented enough through 
the day thinking what her darling would do 
without her; but when she found the state 
the house was in, and no sign of Nina, her 
consternation and terror almost deprived 
her of reason. Utterly worn out, she 
was obliged to rest that night, but when 
morning dawned set off to the Priest with 
her disastrous tale. 

There, to her great relief, she found 
matters not so bad as she feared ; and being 
assured by Father Francesco that Nina was 
in safe keeping, returned to the cottage,. 
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arranged matters there, and then went on ta 
attend her young mistress in her new abode. 

Could that closely-locked receptacle where 
Kina had deposited her vivandi^re dress and 
burnous have given up its contents, not a 
little surprised would all the members of 
that household have been. But she had 
foreseen this, and the key was safely hidden 
under her pillow, and the locked box, known 
to contain the drfess she had worn on arriving,, 
was pushed away to make room for the pieces 
of furniture, and forgotten. 

Once, indeed, while Nina lay helpless and 
lialf-conscious, Margherita had proposed to 
open this box and see if it contained any- 
thing of consequence. To this Madama 
Capri dissented. 

" It is evident," she said, " that the young 
Duchessa wished that box to remain un- 
opened ; so it shall, therefore, till she herself 
proposes to open it." 

So the box was thrust away, and no one 
thought of it again; and when Nina rose 
from her sick bed, a new wardrobe befitting 
her station awaited her, prepared by the 
united care of her hostess and Margherita, 
She contented herself with ascertaining that 
the box was intact, and her secret unsus- 
pected ; and so calmly awaited a convenient 
opportunity of destroying the witness of that 
terrible night's . adventure. 

Once recovered from the exhaustion that 
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overcame her, and its attendant fever, Nina 
was soon perfectly well, and no one wondered 
that such a fright as she had undergone in 
the cottage, and followed up by twenty-four 
hours more of fatigue and anxiety, should 
have produced the result that they witnessed. 

She recovered, however, thoroughly, and 
at once assumed a significant and important 
place in the household. 

Her beautiful face, joined to a fine intellect 
and sweet temper, raised a feeling little short 
of adoration in the goldsmith and his wife ; 
and when Giacomo, that pearl of sons, 
arrived on one of his periodical visits, he 
found a tiew and most delightful addition to 
the family circle. He was well acquainted 
with Nina already ; for Father Francesco, 
partly for convenience, partly, perhaps, for 
the furtherance of his newly-concocted plan, 
had already employed him in numerous com- 
missions for the inmates of the cottage, 
where his active and ingenious kindness 
seemed to find a means of alleviating every 
privation and indignity that they were forced 
to undergo. 

Nina had begun to hail his appearance 
with joy. He brought them news from 
the outer world, the only news they had.; 
sometimes tidings of her father; political 
information concerning the French ; and 
whenever he came, a hopeful, cheery in- 
fluence seemed to enter with him. 
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And he — I think I need scarcely say what 
these frequent visits brought upon him. 
Giacomo had lived to the age of thirty-six 
years, and had never found any one woman 
who came up to the standard which he had 
unconsciously proposed to himself as his 
ideal of what a woman should be. 

In his early youth he had had small fancies, 
but they soon died out either from discover- 
ing too quickly that his idols had brazen 
hands and feet of clay, or worse still, were 
formed of base metal altogether. He wanted 
gold all through ; and, that found, could 
forgive any amount of flaws in the work- 
manship. He did find it at last — solid gold, 
double-refined, and, as far as he had seen, not 
a flaw at all. But he was so attracted'and 
fascinated that he gave in at once, without 
waiting to seek for flaws ; concluding, from 
former experience, that did they exist he 
must have discovered them. He yielded 
entirely to the new sensation, and shutting 
his eyes to the future, lived only in the 
present ; and his life was little more than a 
delirious dream. 

Even Nina's incomparable beauty scarcely 
accounted for the perfect victory she gained 
over his understanding, the complete slavery 
with which his very thoughts bowed down to 
her, for he had seen unmoved the loveliest 
women of many countries. 
. Perhaps it was that she was altogether 
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clifferent to all of tbem. Calm, but not cold, 
dreamy, but uot sentimental; even in the 
poor circumstances where he first found her^; 
ber rich nature came out and glorified all the 
mean surroundings. Like the unhappy l£ing 
of fabulous history, everything she touched 
turned to gold, and, like him, that miraculous 
power became her bane ; for the realities of 
life ceased to nourish her, and she fed upon 
shadows. But Giacomo did not see this* 
He only saw a creature more beautiful and 
glorious than he had ever dreamed of coming 
down from her royal height, talking to him 
with an angel's voice, giving him soft looks 
out of her starry eyes ; and his dilirium 
increased. When he found this goddess 
located in his father's house, on equal and 
intimate terms, he said, ** This is strange 
and wonderful ; the finger of fate is in this," 
and the delirium went on. 

How delicious was that time I Giacomo's 
visits, of necessity few and short hitherto, 
became so frequent and lengthened that it 
was marvellous how he found time for the 
duties of his post. Early in the morning, 
before the sun was visible above the sea, he 
contrived to make his way to the Piazza 
d'Oro, and there in the wilderness where 
we but now left them walking, he was almost 
sure of finding the fair daughter of the 
Castellano. 

Thia wilderness was a plan of Giacomo's 
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own for putting into use a large tract of 
waste ground which his father had purchased 
merely because it joined the house, and any 
buildings erected thereon would have over- 
looked his entire domain, a possibility for 
many reasons to be avoided ; and Giacomo, 
intensely fond of nature, and weary of the 
stiffness and formality of Italian gardens, 
finding he could do but little to modify his 
mother's love of mathematical flower-beds, 
easily obtained his father's consent to ar- 
range this waste land in any way he chose. 
The result was what I have described, and 
the elder Capris were wonderfully pleased 
with the effect of the miniature scenery and 
their son's ingenious invention. Madama 
ealled it magnijico ; grandioso ; but petitioned 
that it might be carefully hidden from view 
of the house, as being so completely senza 
regola it might interfere with the proportions 
of her trim flower-garden. The goldsmith 
pronounced it "wn vera trionfo^* and most con- 
venient for smoking an evening cigar. Gia- 
como himself during his flying visits had only 
time to take a superficial glance, and see that 
his directions were being properly carried out; 
so that as madama preferred strolling up and 
down her neat-paved walk, and the gold- 
smith's evening cigar was generally enjoyed 
at the window of his own snuggery, the beau- 
tiful wilderness was positively wasting its 
sweetness upon its own desert air. But when 
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Nina arrived all this was changed. The first- 
time that she was strong enough to walk that 
far, she insisted on penetrating the hedge of 
evergreens that bounded the garden, and her 
delighted astonishment at the scene in which 
she found herself was the most delicious re- 
ward that Giacomo could possibly have had 
for all his thought and trouble. From that 
,, moment the wilderness became her favourite 
haunt. Early in the morning and late at 
night she wandered within its ample precincts^ 
exploring, scrutinising and admiring ; and 
thither in a very short time it became Gia- 
como's custom to betake himself the moment 
that he arrived in the Piazza d'Oro. 

They became better acquainted, and grew 
greater friends every day. Nina began to 
listen with increasing interest to Giacomo' & 
account of his own outer life, the different 
phases of his duty, the scenes he witnessed^ 
the continual discomfort and constant risings 
of the people; also, and on this subject he 
was more eloquent than on any other, his 
fervent wish that the two nations could be 
combined, and the fret and vexation cease for 
ever. 

And Nina, whom he had known bitter as 
death, unbending as iron, in her hatred to 
the national enemy, began to listen, at first 
silently, then with interest, and at last with 
unmistakable concurrence in his view of the 
question. What had changed her ? he asked.^ 
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And Giacomo trembled with joy, and his deli* 
rium went on. 

By degrees Nina began to watch for his 
appearance from an ingenious post of observa- 
tion which she had constituted her own, a 
niche in an old wall which commanded an 
angle of the Toledo, and which she one day 
showed him in great glee at her own genius 
for discovery. She added, moreover — 

" I thought you would never come, and I 
heard the Padrona say there had been some 
cruel work in the town, some Frenchmen 
punished or imprisoned, or something, for 
helping some Italians, and so I thought '' — • 
stammering and hesitating, " that though the 
French were not like our own people, yet if 
they were helping us, I was sorry for them, 
and " — stammering still more, while hot 
crimson rushed all over her face — " and per- 
haps they were friends of yours, for, you say 
that you know so many good men among them, 
and possibly it. might bring you into trouble, 
and you were so late, and I wanted to know 
what it all was, and I got anxious, and I 
watched for you, and I hope they are not your 
friends, and what is it that they did ? — and— 
and"— 

Nina had got herself into such a puzzle of 
words and reasons, that anyone less apt would 
have blundered hopelessly on, and come to a 
dead stop at last ; but she, easy and graceful 
even in the most perplexing position, after a 
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moment's pause continued with a silvery 
laugh — 

^* And so that is why I ran all the way 
to meet you/' which she had done, filling 
Giacomo with amazement and rapture, '' and 
I was so glad to see you looking as if nothing 
bad happened, that I forgot, and let out the 
secret of my little watch tower, and how I 
look for you from there every evening." 

Was this likely to lessen Griacoma's de- 
lirium ? Hardly. How little he guessed 
that her lively — or rather deadly— interest 
in these Frenchmen was the sole cause of 
her apparent inclination for himself. That 
her beautiful changing colour, agitated man- 
ner, and drooping eyes, were simply the 
result of an ever present fear that either 
through herself or some other her secret 
might be on the verge of discovery. 

Nina .never dreamed of the wild work 
she was making in Griacomo's honest heart. 
To her he was almost an elderly man. A 
friend of Father Francesco, and a fit com- 
panion for her own parent; but she never 
would have supposed him anyone's lover, 
least of all her own. Always a kind friend 
and pleasant companion, and at the present 
time a most useful ally. 

Since her arrival in the Piazza d'Oro, she 
had never received the smallest tidings of 
Claud or his friends. She knew the diffi- 
culty of communication, and their courageous 
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devotion during the night of her escape 
had banished for ever all fear of neglect 
or indifference, yet, as the time went on, • 
she grew not a little anxious, more for 
them than herself, lest some trouble had 
fallen upon them. 

On rare occasions she went out, closely 
veiled, with Madama Capri, but so great 
was her fear of recognition that nothing 
could induce her to lift for a moment the 
heavy lace that hid her features. Innocent 
madama, little knowing the cause of her 
terror, would try to combat this resolu- 
tion* 

" Dear signora,** Nina would say, " are 
we not all outlawed? Suppose I should be 
recognised ? " 

" But, sweet one," madama would reply, 
" what interest would any creature have in 
persecuting such an innocent dove as thou ? 
Truly none Italian born, and as for the 
French not one of them has ever seen thy 
face." 

But Nina remembered with terrible dis- 
tinctness the hours she had stood before 
the assembled French officers, and felt that 
every line and turn of her countenance must 
be known to them; that even the soldiers 
who escorted her to prison had all stared 
at her with curious scrutiny ; that the 
Officer of the Guard would doubtless to 
that moment be employed searching iu 
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every face for a resemblance to his es- 
caped prisoner ; and, shuddering, she drew 
her veil more determinately down, and 
none of madama's arguments could induce 
her to raise it. 

This was disappointing to the good lady, 
for nothing would have pleased her better 
than to parade her beautiful charge through 
the Toledo and on the Chiaia day after day, 
and glory in the admiration she would ex- 
cite ; yet when in her vexation she appealed 
to her husband the goldsmith decided against 
her. 

" The child is right," he said. '' She knows 
well enough, though she is not vain enough 
to say it, that such a face as hers would 
attract every idle Frenchman in the city. 
They would watch her home, and we should 
be pestered with enquiries and billets-douXy 
and perhaps the Cavalieri themselves pop- 
ping over the wall, or at any rate twanging 
their nonsensical guitars and singing their 
foolery under the windows. And beyond 
the annoyance they might do still greater 
harm. 8he would be known at last, and 
serious injury might result therefrom to 
the Duke himself. No, no, let the young 
thing do what she will ; she is as wise as she 
is beautiful ; depend upon it her plan is the 
right one." 

And much dispirited, madama was forced 
to yield. 
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Nina, however, kept her eyes open, and 
during her veiled expeditions searched eagerly 
among the passers-by for any of the faces 
that she knew. Neither Claud nor Chevelure 
ever appeared, but once she saw Branden- 
burg. 

A small party of soldiers came marching 
down the street, and in the midst of them she 
recognised the unmistakable broad, comical 
face, associated in her mind with so much 
good-natured blundering on her behalf. 

But either lamplight and daylight had a 
difEerent effect upon his appearance, or there 
was some other reason, for he certainly 
seemed very much altered. 

There was something anxious, almost 
stern in his expression. He walked with 
folded arms, an empty sword belt dang- 
ling beside him; and though it was natural 
to suppose that he was in command of the 
party, yet even to Nina's unsophisticated eyes, 
it looked very much as if the party were in 
command of him. 

At sight of one who brought such ter- 
rible recollections to her mind Nina be- 
came so frightfully agitated that she almost 
fell upon the pavement, and madama hastily 
calling a calesso, conveyed her home in a 
fainting state, the cause of which she could 
not in the least understand. 

Giacomo's connection with and interest in 
the French was a priceless boon to Nina; 
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Through him she gleaned something of the 
news of the day; he was well acquainted 
with all that took place in the city, and, 
seeing her growing interest, was careful to 
relate every circumstance, even the most 
trifling, that came within his knowledge ; 
and knowing this she felt sure that nothing 
of her own adventure had ever transpired, 
or it would certainly have come to his ears ; 
and by the same reasoning, no suspicion 
could have fallen upon her deliverers or 
the consequences would inevitably be made 
known to him. 

When, however, she heard of some Frencli 
officers being imprisoned for helping some 
Italians, she was almost crazed with anxiety, 
till Giacomo set her mind at rest by saying 
that the culprits were two very young sub- 
alterns — mere boys — who had provoked a 
row with the townspeople by conniving at 
the escape of some thieving lazzaroni ; 
that the King was so incensed at the 
whole affair that he had placed the offen- 
ders in arrest for a week, threatening the 
loss of their commissions if they were ever 
found engaged in anything of the kind 
again. 

Nina was satisfied, and never for a mo- 
ment suspected what curious speculations 
her anxiety had raised in Giacomo's mind. 
Absorbed in her own thoughts and plans, 
she had no observation to sp^^re for other3j 
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while he, at the same time, never doubted 
that she was fully aware of his feelings, 
for it seemed to him as natural that wor- 
ship should follow her, as that light should 
fall where the sun shone. 

The elders looked on and said nothing. 
Madama took care that no one should ob- 
struct Nina's visits to the wilderness, and 
carefully abstained from reminding Giacomo 
that his parents saw but little of him, not- 
withstanding his frequent arrivals in the 
Piazza d'Oro. 

The goldsmith presided in his magnificent 
warehouse, and overlooked his apprentices, and 
kept a sharp eye upon his workmen, and now 
and then employed his own skilful fingers in 
the manufacture of some exquisite design in 
jewellery/ which he would bring home and 
exhibit ito his wife and son, sajing that 
** It was too good to put in a shop window 
for some rich merchant's daughter to buy 
and spoil with the back ground of her sal- 
low skin," that "in all Naples there was 
only one fit to wear it, and that was the 
little angel out yonder," pointing to the 
wilderness; and would then put it into 
Giacomo's hand saying, " Give it her, my 
son, I am too old to coin soft words, but 
tell her not to put it near her lips, for 
though the best of rubies, it would make 
but a poor show there ; " and Giacomo 
would take it and entreat beautiful Nina 
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to make it of some worth by touching itj 
and Nina, with true feminine love of pretty 
things and pretty speeches, would thank 
him in the sweetest of voices and with the 
brightest of smiles, and would put it into 
her hair, or on her dress in the most be- 
coming way possible, and would come in 
looking unutterably*^ lovely and show her 
trinket to Madama Capri, and ask if she 
had ever seen anything to equal it;' and 
madama, with eyes running over with joy, 
would say : " Well, yes, she had seen some- 
thing far more beautiful,*' and Nina would 
catch Giacomo's eye and laugh merrily, but 
colour up too ; and Giacomo's delirium went 
on, and grew stronger every day. 
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